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———— > HIS YEAR The Mutual Life 


- Insurance Company of New 


York celebrates its 97th Anniversary. 
97 YEARS od 


The first policy in this long established 


OF LIFE INSURANCE Company was issued February 1, 1843. 


Admitted assets on December 31, 1939 


SECURITY and SERVICE were $1,444,467,622, an increase of 


$45,040,126 over 1938. 


— = — New insurance for the year was 
$201,732,621 and the total insurance in force at the end of 1939 was $3,740,731,467. Payments in 

















1939 to Policyholders and their Beneficiaries under their contracts, amounted to $134,155,356. 
The Trustees have set aside $17,784,266 for Dividends in 1940. 








> { BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1939 ]} ~——t 
ADMITTED ASSETS LIABILITIES AND RESERVES 
Per cent 


Cash in banks and offices .... 4.13 $59,641,609.07 " 
United States Government bonds . 25.49 368,128,484.30 Policy Reserves... «+ + + + + + + + $1,254,159,089.00 








State, County and Municipal bonds 5.06 73,065,618.68 
Canadian Government, Provincial Supplementary Contract Reserves .. . 94,865,027.38 
and Municipal bonds ..... 49 7,123,271.60 
Other Foreign Government bonds. 03 419,202.09 Other Policy Liabilities .......- 16,209,380.10 
Railroad bonds ..... ceca BRA 219,400,612.12 
Public Utility bonds ....... 12.76 184,321,240.05 en : ee 
Industrial bonds... ...... 4.08 58,970,094.12 — incorest and Reats paid ia ed- anenesese 
Preferred and Guaranteed stocks . 1.04 14,946,025.00 at eS a eS BES may, ‘ : = 
Mortgage Loans (at cost) .... 15.40 222,510,907.11 . Pon 
Real Estate (at cost or less). . . 4.04 58,375,449.41 Miscellaneous Liabilities. . . . . « « « 2,536,949.32 
WOOO 2c we ccc ese & BEES 146,355,064.85 
Premiums in course of Collection Reserve for Taxes. . es ccceevce 3,150,750.00 
and Reinsurance due from other 
RES gk ks ee ee 1.09 15,782,881.05 , — . . 
q s ‘ 40 wzece ° ° ° 
Interest and rents due and accrued .99 14,224,461.95 Set aside for Dividends in 194 87,784,266.42 
Cash advanced to pay policy claims .00 21,884.00 fee 
Estimated amount of deposits in Reserve for Future Deferred Dividends . 39,087.38 
suspended banks recoverable. . .00 40,853.39 
Collateral deposits as security for *Fund for General Contingencies and De- 
— of rents and mortgage os $9,500.00 preciation of Securities, Real Estate 
. . . . . . . . . . . . . . >, ° E - ml - - 1,42 54 .10 
Real Estate taxes paid in advance . .08 1,080,463.54 Mortgages and Real Estate nen 3 - : 
Total Admitted Assets . . . 100.00 $1,444,467,622.33 Total Liabilities and Reserves . . $1,444,467,622.33 


*Established after transferring to this fund a special reserve of $1,550,000 which was included in "Miscellaneous Liabilities” in the Company's balance sheet published as 
of December 31, 1938 and after making voluntary additions of $2,560,829 to the above policy reserves. 

Bonds subject to amortization under the provisions of the New York Insurance Law were taken at their amortized, i. e., their book values. Non-amortized bonds and 
preferred stocks were taken at market values at December 31, 1939, published under the auspices of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 

Securities carried at $16,196,957.92 in the above statement are deposited with various governmental departments, or banks acting as depositaries, pursuant to insurance 
laws or insurance department authorizations; in addition securities carried at $673,200.00 are deposited with banks pending exchange for cash or other securities, 
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AMERICA ‘LOSES’ THE WAR  @ 


Hard-bitten realists, for the most part, are the 
clever trade specialists and economists in Wash- 
ington. When they make a startling statement 
they usually have a solid base of facts. Here then 
is the sharpest commentary in months—what 
vital decisions will have to be made? . . . how 
will these decisions hinge on the war’s turn? ... 
how will the war affect our trade and politics? 
OUR FASTEST DEFENSE MOVE Fr. § 


Army and Navy heads, toughened to long criti- 
cism over alleged slowness and faulty technique 
of the defense program, should be pleased at the 
findings of this article. It tells the whole story 
of the booming pilot-making business. 

PROBLEMS OF SMALL BUSINESS r. 16 


This year, more than ever before, income tax 
day presents a sobering thought to America’s 
small businesses. The Pictogram is a graphic 
analysis of the increased Government “take” in 
the last decade . . . of the decreased profits. 
CRUSADE AGAINST FOREIGN 

BORN? ; P.12 


The 18th Century had its Alien Acts, the 19th 
Century its Know Nothing movement, the 20th 
Century its Palmer raids. Today there are nearly 
100 bills pending in Congress directed against 
aliens. The article indicates the trend, the under- 
lying factors, interprets the whole movement. 
FARM AID IN POLITICS P.13 


The farm vote is a potent factor in the political 
scene this year. Will the Administration reap the 
votes through its sowing of AAA benefit checks? 
A knotty question for both political parties .. . 
and a question which now has the inner sanctum 
considerably perturbed. 


WPA TO BE CUT IN HALF P. 14 


Relief also is a prime consideration in the plan- 
ning of practical politicians. Here the true sig- 
nificance of the heavy relief cuts is gauged. 
The article reveals the basis for Congress’ econo- 
my drive .. . the basis of White House planning 
... the effectiveness of the business downturn. 


STRAWS IN CAMPAIGN WIND r. 25 


The President continues his self-imposed politi- 
cal silence. This is in sharp contrast to a host 
of other political celebrities who make no secret 
of their desires. And the President’s silence is 
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also in contrast to journalism’s clairvoyants who 
read between the sighs. From the week’s trumpet 
sounds and crystal ball visions comes a brittle 
analysis of politics. 


THE END OF COMPETITION )?.......... r. 32 


Here is a clear development of the Pictogram 
noted above. In this feature, a weekly analysis of 
an outstanding national problem, the growth of 
tax burdens is balanced against the finding that 
small enterprises, as a group, have been making 
no profit. With the principal arguments stated, 
readers will be able to get a sharp focus on a 
situation which directly affects the family purse. 


A ‘NEW’ LABOR ACT x 


Front-page headlines screamed with the news 
that the long-awaited recommendations for re- 
vising the Wagner Act had arrived on Capitol 
Hill. But those headlines or the stories under them 
did not state just what those proposed amend- 
ments would do... how they would operate .. . 
how Congress and top-ranking officials viewed 
them. This article begins where others left off. 
MEET THE FINNISH MINISTER % 


Not in many a year has the urbane diplomatic 
set seen one of its members have the success now 
coming to Finland’s envoy, Hjalmar Procope. In 
Hollywood it’s called personality. In Washington 
it’s still called personality. Which proves that 
there’s only one way to get the right official door 
to open at the right time. 


AND ON OTHER PAGES: PAGI 
The March OF the M@WG.......s:cccsssccoscscssovescocceses 2 
Tomorrow: A LOOK ARCA. .......0..:.ccccccsssscecscses 5 
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David Lawrence Editorial..............0.0..0.:.::cccceee 18 
Pe Winsett pesca nnniimnsiccsictssvansnncecncncesce 20 
RR inc ere NCES t eer we mre 21 


Question of Week: Is Glenn Frank Report 
Satisfactory Basis for G. O. P. Platform?...... 28 


Pro and Con of National Issues........ Ricans 30 
ee I er Boies cccivcssccteivetiansccsssiiesiinns 34 
News-Lines for Businessmen.......................000008+ 36 
FE I instr actnsiccdesdcnisinigscaivceninincescnds 40 
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of tthe News 


Finnish Peace Moves... Amending Labor Law 


. « » Hotter Political Barrage . . . Mexican Oil 


Reports reach Washington that U.S. 
has been asked to mediate Russo- 
Finnish war . . . Secretary Hull dis- 
closes 55 neutral nations replied fa- 
vorably to his peace feelers . . . ex- 
President Hoover predicts post-war 
chaos . .. says reported Russian de- 
mands on Finland would stifle Fin- 
nish economic life. 

Sumner Welles sees Daladier and 
Lebrun in Paris .. . has not reported 
to Washington on Finnish peace ef- 
forts ... heads for London ... Arch- 
duke Otto, Hapsburg pretender, ar- 
rives in Washington to see Mr. Roose- 
velt . . . Queen Elizabeth arrives in 
New York harbor after running U- 
boat blockade. 


x *k * 


Smith Committee advocates reor- 
ganizing Labor Board and amending 
Wagner Act ... minority report says 
amendments would “emasculate” law 
. . . Smith asks House Labor Com- 
mittee for speedy action . . . House 
Labor Committee head sees no need 
for haste Congressional com- 
ments say investigators have gone 
“too far.” 

William Green, AFL head, urges 
CIO to reenter peace talks ... AFL 
building trades leaders attack anti- 
trust prosecutions . . . Thurman Ar- 
nold says trust law is “vital”... 
Circuit Court upholds A.M.A. indict- 
ments, calls medicine a trade. . . fed- 
eration maps southern organizing 
drive. 


x *k * 


Hatch law extension move survives 
Senate attacks ... Miller amendment 
beaten, 44 to 41... other modifica- 
tions defeated . . . two amendments 
accepted ... Mr. Roosevelt endorses 
widening of law’s scope. 

Senate delays action on census... 
committee group approves Tobey res- 
olution criticizing questions . . . Presi- 
dent attacks census opponents for a 
“political move.” 

Trade pact extension gets Senate 
committee approval . . . fight sched- 
uled for Senate floor . . . passage with- 
out amendments predicted. 


2 


President sidesteps questions on 
third term . . . refuses to say whether 
he backs Hull for White House... 
loans to China, Denmark and Iceland 
announced ... Allies’ buyer shops for 
billion dollars in aircraft .. . French- 
British envoys arrive to smooth block- 
ade quarrels with U.S. 

Senator Taft charges President is 
leaning to war ... Mr. Roosevelt’s 
name placed on Illinois primary ballot 
... Thomas E. Dewey attacks New 
Deal farm program .. . farm bloc in 
Congress moves for more parity pay- 
ments ... Walter Jones enters Penn- 
sylvania race against Senator Guffey 
. .. Thomas Corcoran married to his 
secretary. 


x *k * 


Mexico and Sinclair Oil Company 
reach an understanding on expropria- 
tion dispute .. . formula may be pre- 
sented to other oil companies. . . gen- 
eral settlement seen near. 

Marriner Eccles reappointed chair- 
man of Federal Reserve Board ... to 
serve four-year term... Treasury an- 
nounces March 15 notes will be re- 
funded . . . issues reminder of income- 
tax deadline. 


xk 


Nazis sink British steamer Domala 
with 108 lost . . . British 12,000-ton 
tanker is U-boat victim . . . Russians 
seize Lake Ladoga Islands... attack 
Finns on Karelian Isthmus from two 
sides .. . Rome hears rumor fighting 
has stopped on isthmus... Von Rib- 
bentrop announces he will make quick 
trip to Italy . . . Mussolini reported 
aiding efforts to settle Russo-Finnish 
war ... Italy forecasts compromise 
settlement of coal dispute with Brit- 
ain. 


xk * 


Von Ribbentrop announces visit to 
Rome to see Mussolini on Finnish 
war ... Ambassador Laurence Stein- 
hardt confers with Foreign Commissar 
Molotov for two hours at the Kremlin 
. . . U.S. envoy also speaks with 
Swedish diplomats . . . move to bring 
peace in North predicted. 


Gin 24 
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New Burroughs Factory Branch, Plymouth, Michigan 





+ + + 


Over a half-century ago Burroughs started in a 
small machine shop to manufacture the first prac- 
tical adding machine. Business has since depended 
more and more on Burroughs for a steady flow 
of machines and developments to meet constantly 
changing conditions. Today’s range of Burroughs 
products includes practically every type of figuring, 
accounting and forms-writing machine. 


With this background of experience and wide 





variety of machines, Burroughs meets the needs 
Burroughs Factory and General Offices, Detroit of today’s business for speed and economy, and 


Throughout the years, Burroughs has adhered to is building for the future along lines which have 
the highest standards of manufacture and quality, 
and has developed a worldwide factory-trained 
and factory-controlled service organization. BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


made Burroughs a worldwide institution. 
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DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST 






































How to hear an echo 
...1n dollars! 


It’s fun to hear one’s own voice reflected by valley 
walls. But to advertisers the pleasantest echo is an 
echo in dollars! The louder, the more pleasing. 


Getting that kind of echo is partly a matter of how 
loud and often you shout. But mostly it’s a matter 
of where. Where in New York? The Sun! 





Sun-reading families have greater needs because 
they’re more active. Their wants are more diversi- 
fied because they’re interested in everything worth- 
while. And they can readily satisfy their greater needs 
and varied wants because they’re prosperous people 


with steady incomes. 


Most important, these families depend upon The 





Sun. It’s their home paper, read by the whole 
family because it’s truly in tune with their many 
interests, their active way of life. The Sun not only 
has their confidence but spurs their buying. In their 





homes it’s the newspaper that, copy for copy, carries 
greatest weight every week-day evening. 


Want to hear your echoes in dollars? Shout your 
story to The Sun’s responsive, buying families. 
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New squaln 


Big immediate guestion is whether Roosevelt is hatching some startling new 
plan. Answer depends on story that Under Secretary of State Welles brings back from 
Europe; on what happens to the trend of business at home. 


2201 M Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 





Inside view is that the President wants to do something dramatic; that he 
hopes for an opening for a peace gesture; that his political plans hinge on the 
chance of finding a price that each side in Europe would consider a bargain to 
pay for peace. But: every present prospect is that Welles will be unable to find 
a basis for successful bargaining; that war will not be the determining factor 
in this year's political moves at home. 





Domestic issues are pretty well worked out. Stories of a probable sudden new 
spending move are based wholly on the fact that Roosevelt has established a prec- 
edent for Spring and Summer gestures in pump-priming, spend-lend, tax plans, 
business attacks. This year's outlook is changed. The President now has no new 
spending plans; is not now preparing to revive the spend=-lend idea; is not contem- 
plating pump-priming based on spending silver profits; is, in fact, showing rel- 
atively little interest in the domestic situation. 








Strong probability is that President will allow the existing calm to continue 
through this session of Congress; that his stress still will be on trying to avoid 
issues that create deep cleavage at home. Drama, if there is to be any, will cen- 
ter in foreign affairs. 





Center of domestic interest is likely now to shift to Congress. Coming up is 
a decision on the question of amendment or no amendment to labor laws (see page 
38) ; on the question of real cuts or no cuts in farm subsidies (see page 16); on the 
question of new taxes or no new taxes. 





Majority proposals of Smith Committee for Wagner Act changes are drastic; 
Stand next to no chance of approval by both houses of Congress in present form; do 
Stand strong chance of House approval in modified form as a basis for future bar- 
gaining. Most to be expected from this Congress is a change in the Labor Board 
membership and some change in Board procedure. Senate will balk at more vital 
changes affecting the principle of collective bargaining and operation of the 
Act. Fate of any change this session depends on AFL attitude. 








Probability is that amendment of Wage-Hour control law will be avoided this 









(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-—- (Continued) 


session by changes in enforcement regulations. Most important change will pro- 
vide exemption from hour limits for "administrative employes"--white collar 
workersS--earning guaranteed monthly wages of $150 or more. Move to tighten Walsh- 
Healy Law imposing labor standards on bidders on Government contracts is being 
killed. 


Outside the labor field, big test will come on the issue of farm sub- 
Sidies. Growing prospect is that the Senate wiil restore subsidies slashed by the 
House; that there then will be a compromise assuring continued large farm pay- 
ments. Economy sentiment is quietly subsiding. 





Taxpayers can bank strongly on no important change in existing tax laws at 
this Congress cession. 








1:1! 1 situation will get no clearer in the period just ahead. Only cer- 
tainty is thet Roosevelt can have a third nomination if he wants it, or will 


President still is and has been telling visitors that Cordell Hull would 
make a good President and could be elected. This expression boosts Mr. Hull, 
quiets fears in Congress, tends to head off Garner and other candidates. But: it 
does not close the door to a draft movement for Roosevelt. 








Inspired story of Hull's availability, printed March 4, was the President's 
way of making known his personal desires, as of today. President, however, wants 
to avoid any open expression that might lessen his influence in Europe; would 
like to make a dramatic neace gesture if conditions warrant; will--as a consequence 
--continue to be a potential candidate himself. 








In Republican ranks, big testing period of preference primaries is ahead. 
Most delegates, to date, are held by Taft. Most present Washington talk is ofa 
Taft-Dewey ticket. Relative convention strength of Taft, Dewey, Vandenberg remains 
somewhat uncertain. 





Prevailing view is that swiftest industrial production decline on record is 
about over. Future course of business denends on two factors: (1) attitude of 
businessmen toward inventories, (2) volume of foreign buying. (See page 34). 





Expectation is that present volume of inventories will not seem excessive in 
light of uncertainties of war demand; that on basis of inventory maintenance 
a production upturn, with some employment gain, is to be expected in the second 
quarter. Further expectation is that foreign buying will continue at a high level; 
that efforts by Britain to use German trade methods to push penetration of Brit- 
ish products in Latin America and elsewhere will not overcome the competitive 
advantage of American industry. 





In the domestic picture, a probable strong demand for housing and continued 
heavy retail sales of automobiles are supporting factors. Little credence needs 
to be given the idea that the present industrial setback will rival that of 1937. 
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The National Week « + « 


AMERICA ‘LOSES’ THE WAR 


Future Is Dark Whether We Stay Neutral or Enter Conflict 


Decision on third term, 
new recovery program 
depend on Welles’ findings 


Vital decisions by this Government are 
waiting on the turn of events in Europe’s 
war. The choice of a President, the char- 
acter of the next recovery plan, even the 
future direction of the country itself, all 
depend upon what now is going to happen 
abroad. 

Sumner Welles, after his visit to the 
rulers of Europe, will make his forecast of 
happenings. On the basis of that forecast 
many decisions, now held up, will be made. 

If the forecast, based upon talks with 
Hiller, Mussolini, Chamberlain, Daladier 
and Pope Pius, is for continued war, the 
heads of this Government will be worried 
by the implications for the United States. 
Cordell Hull, as Secretary of State, al- 
ready is warning that repercussions on this 
country of a long European war will be 
most serious. Herbert Hoover, from his 
knowledge of the working of economics, is 
giving a comparable warning. 


Decisions Facing the President 

President Roosevelt is centering atten- 
tion on two decisions that he now must 
make. Those decisions are: 

First, what to do about a third term. 
The President is reported to have been 
told by some very astute individuals that, 
if war is to continue, he would be wise to 
step aside. The reason given is that the 
lot of the next President is to be an im- 
possible one, trying to fulfill a national 
urge for “normalcy” in the midst of a 
topsy-turvy world. Mr. Roosevelt, how- 
ever, has let at least one visitor know 
that the only situation in which he would 
seek a third term would be one that 
threatened an early German victory. 

Second, what to do about a new re- 
covery program. There is some inside 
urge to “do something” about the present 
business downturn. If war is to continue, 
the President will expect export trade with 
foreign nations and armament orders at 
home to provide the necessary pump- 
priming for a new recovery. If war is not 
to continue, then it may be wise to con- 
sider another recovery plan. All signs are 
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that Mr. Roosevelt is depending upon 
war orders and armament for business 
stimulus. 

Most important, however, are the 
longer-range implications of continued 
war. It is from these implications that 
officials are drawing this conclusion: 
America is going to lose this war, whether 
she remains neutral or whether she be- 
comes a belligerent. 

The explanation for so startling a con- 
clusion? That explanation is found partly 
in what now is happening and partly in 
what the Government’s analysts are re- 
porting will happen with continued war 
abroad. 





Vital decisions in Washington 
wait on war's turn. 

What prolonged war is going to 
mean for U. S. 

Trade hits new and higher bar- 
riers. 

The choice that will have to be 
made when peace comes. 





What actually now is happening is im- 
pressive enough to cause official fore- 
boding. 

Take the case of armament alone. The 
major nations of the world today—other 
than the United States—are devoting a 
large and increasing share of their na- 
tional energy to creation of arms and to 
building of armies, navies and air forces. 
These fighting establishments are reach- 
ing prodigious size. 

President Roosevelt said on January 3: 
“we refuse the European solution of using 
the unemployed to build up excessive 
armaments which eventually result in dic- 
tatorships. We encourage an American 
way, through an increase of national in- 
come which is the only way we can be 
sure will take up the slack.” 

But, with continuing war, the question 
of the need for greatly augmented arma- 
ment at home is rising for White House 
decision. Attention is directed to the fact 
that this is the world’s richest nation; 


that it has assumed responsibility for 
defending Latin America, with its great 
untapped resources; that it still has re- 
sponsibility for defending the Philippines 
in an area that overnight could become 
a center of Japanese aggression. 

The question is whether the United 
States can go on devoting less than 3 per- 
cent of her national energies to armament 
when the rest of the major nations are 
devoting from 25 to 60 per cent of their 
energies for that purpose. 

Either way the decision goes, the hazards 
for the United States are great. 


Increasing the Budget 

More armament spending and some of 
the present spending program must be 
curtailed or the budget must be increased. 
An increased budget would only compli- 
cate an already complicated finance prob- 
lem. But not to arm might confront the 
United States, at the end of this war, 
with the problem of defending this hemi- 
sphere against desperate aggressors. Of- 
ficials point out that, at the end of the 
war, nearly 100,000,000 men who have 
been in armies and in armament industries 
will suddenly face the need of new occupa- 
tions. Desperation could lead to use of 
part of this man power and part of the 
weapons that war will leave over for an 
attack on the relatively undefended parts 
of the world. 

This kind of picture is being painted by 
high officials. Continuing war will make its 
outline more vivid. This outline, in turn, 
can encourage the United States to join 
the armament race in ambitious 
fashion. That, in turn, would raise the 
same problem of post-war adjustment for 
the United States as it does for the rest 
of the world. Large numbers of men and 
many industries would have to be taken 
care of to cushion what otherwise would 
be a depression. 

Or take the case of trade. 

This country must base its hope of a 
return to “normalcy” upon a revival of 
freer world trade. If cotton growers are to 
find a market for their surplus products, 
buyers must be found abroad. If the auto- 
mobile and typewriter and business ma- 
chine industries are to maintain large out- 
lets abroad, foreigners must be given a 


more 
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chance to pay for those products in goods 
of their own—and not only in gold. 

Everywhere markets must be opened 
and the channels of trade must be cleared 
of many artificial barriers. Such is the ar- 
gument of Mr. Roosevelt and of Mr. Hull 
in their insistence that Congress extend 
their power to negotiate reciprocal trade 
agreements that are designed to serve a 
world engaged _in_ normal trade. 

But, overnight, France imposed a ban on 
imports of American automobiles and 
typewriters and other products of normal 
trade. Great Britain sharply curtailed pur- 
chase of American tobacco and hinted that 
she was going to concentrate on buying 
Brazilian instead _of American cotton. All 
American goods going to Britain and 
France must go under government license 
and must be covered by allotted exchange. 

Then, on March 5 a White Paper of the 
British Export Council and a statement 
by Robert S. Hudson, Secretary for Over- 
seas Trade, combined to show that the 
British are prepared to take any necessary 
steps to capture markets abroad. The 
council paper said that “should excep- 
tional circumstances arise in particular 
trades or over the whole field, the council 
places no limits to the expedients they 
would be prepared to consider” to increase 
exports. It said further that it hoped to 
examine “suggestions relating to such mat- 
ters as barter arrangements and trade ne- 
gotiations and insurance facilities (such as 
guaranteed export credits) for foreign 
trade.” 


Increasing War Exports 

Is this move important? The answer 
given by officials here is: very important, 
and more so because the big European 
markets for American peace-time products 
are gradually being closed by blockade 
and by import license plans of the Allies. 
The result is the foreign trade of this 
country more and more is turning to war 
products: airplanes, machine tools, metals, 
gunpowder—tending further to unbalance 
industry. 

As their one gesture of conciliation to 
help straighten out one phase of this sit- 
uation, the Allies are sending to the United 
States Frank Ashton-Gwatkin, technical 
adviser to the British Minister for Econom- 
ic Warfare,and Prof.Charles Rist,econom- 
ic counselor to the French Blockade Minis- 
try, to talk over the problems of blockade 
and economic warfare. 

Any prospect of changed trade methods, 
however, is regarded as remote. 

Also remote, if the advice being given 
the President is correct, is the prospect 
that nations now adopting controlled 
methods of trade—using currency and im- 
port controls as weapons—will give up 
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Frenchman CHARLES RIST 


Their governments made a conciliatory gesture 


those weapons when peace comes. 

The result, already apparent, will be 
increased pressure for the United States 
to adopt trade methods that will enable 
this country to meet the new form of 
competition. Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hull 
advance their trade agreement program as 
the one plan that might be used to slow 
the world trend. 

But this plan now runs into a further 
new situation abroad. This grows from 
the federation of the British and French 
empires into what might be called a pref- 
erential trade area. Within these empires, 
currencies and tariffs are geared to a 
relatively free flow of trade. Outside of the 
empires, competing nations are subjected 
to rigid controls and penalties. There are 
hints that the United States might buy 
its way into this federation, but the price 
—maybe renewed loans—has not yet been 
mentioned. 

Added up, these developments mean the 
following: in six months of war, even be- 
fore armies are joined, the nations have 
moved further toward government direc- 
tion of trade and industry and_ finance 
than in all of the last World War. There 
is every sign that European nations are 
deliberately creating the machinery for 
permanent change in their economic or- 
ganization in order to deal with post-war 
as well as war problems. 

This poses for the United States the 
following alternatives, of which officials 
are increasingly conscious: 

1. The United States can take advan- 
tage of temporary war trade and do noth- 
ing but ride to a form of recovery on 
armament at home and sales of war 





materials abroad. The greatest present 
temptation is to follow this course, hoping 
that something will turn up after war is 
over to temper the foreseeable difficulties, 

2. The United States can prepare to 
use its vast store of credit, which can be 
based upon gold, first to help the Allies 
win the war and then to refinance the 
reconstruction of the world once war is 
ended. There is growing belief that this 
country will need to lend money to keep 
war business if war lasts longer than two 
years. Best-informed officials question, 
however, that the rest of the world will 
be in a mood to borrow heavily here after 
war is over. 

3. The United States can give thought 
to more planning at home in order to 
cushion the effect of lost markets abroad 
for farm products and industrial products. 
A nationalistic program, while possible, 
will take Government control of a kind 
that would make the New Deal seem 
mild by comparison. 

It is the knowledge of these alternatives 
that causes such deep official interest in the 
probable course of the war. If war is to 
continue, then, inevitably, according to 
the advice the White House is getting, 
this country will be forced to make highly 
important decisions of policy. These de- 
cisions are called for at a time when the 
country wants to go back to the good old 
days, when prosperity seemed to develop 
of its own accord. 

The result is that decisions now to be 
made probably will be for continued drift 
and for dependence upon war business to 
cover up the problems that will appear in 
acute form once fighting stops. 
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Wings for America’s Youth 


Training of Airplane Pilots Being Pushed on Three Fronts 


Number of fliers in U.S. 
nearly doubled since 1938. 
108,000 expected by 1942. 


There is now only one phase of this 
country’s two-billion-dollar national de- 
fense program that has not yet been 
seriously questioned, attacked or mud- 
spattered by critics in and out of the Gov- 
ernment. That is the training of airplane 
pilots. 

The Army has heard its recruiting drive 
called a flop, its Garand rifles termed over- 
priced and “paper equipment,” its officer 
promotion system described” as moss- 
grown, and its procurement of anti-air- 
craft devices “woefully slow.” 

The Navy is hardened to hearing its 
bureau system called “feudalistic,” its 
destroyers top-heavy, its battleship de- 
sigs faulty, its admirals jealous of one 
another, and its bombing accuracy “mis- 
represented.” 


Still comparatively blame-free, however, 
is the national defense effort to train more 
civilian and military pilots. 

Pilot-making has become the fastest part 
of the defense program. 

Two years ago, there were only 21,000 
Americans authorized to pilot planes. To- 
day there are 39,000 and an official fore- 
cast is 108,000 two years hence. 

In other words, America has almost 
doubled her pilot supply since Hitler 
walked into Austria in March, 1938. In 
another two years, the present number 
probably will increase by two and one-half 
and be more than five times greater than 
the number of Army, Navy and civilian 
pilots in 1938. 


CAA Training 11,000 


Greatest spur to pilot-multiplication has 
been the widely publicized training pro- 
gram of the Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
which is now going forward in 403 schools 
and colleges all over the country. 


This 
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... Is the Making of New Airmen 








school year, 11,000 students are receiving 
training, at a cost to themselves of $40 
each and to the Government of not more 
than $325. When the program hits its 
stride a year or two hence, the Government 
will be converting 20,000 young men and 
women into pilots annually. 

These civilian trainees are under no ob- 
ligation to serve in the Air Corps. A small 
number will be trained for commissions in 
the Army and Navy flying reserve. Those 
who retain civilian status are a trained 
reservoir, of course, that can be tapped by 
the draft in case of war. 


Impetus to Plane Production 


A sharp increase in civilian planes is 
one effect of the pilot-training program. 
Two years ago, there were 9,150 certificated 
planes in the United States. Today there 
are 13,200, and Chairman Robert Hinck- 
ley of the CAA predicts that there will be 
25,000 such planes by 1942. Factories 
turned out planes for domestic civil use at 
a rate of 150 a month two years ago. 
Today the rate is 400 and by the end of 
1942 it is expected to be close to 800 a 
month. 

The greatest speed-up in pilot-making is 
going on in the Army and Navy. 

Randolph and Kelly fields once turned 
out pilots at the leisurely rate of 200 a 
year. But Congress passed an expansion 
law boosting the Army’s plane supply to 
5,500 by 1941 and the Army realized it 
had fewer than 2,500 qualified pilots. So 
now there are 4,356 flying cadets training 
for the Army. Probably, 2,200 will be 
graduated and receive commissions as sec- 
ond lieutenants in the Reserve. Army 
training schools are taking in 396 cadets 
every six weeks, and the first group is to 
be graduated March 23. 


The Navy’‘s Program 

The Navy’s speed-up in training pilots 
is forced by the fact that the Navy had 
only about 4,000 pilots for its 2,000 planes 
last June and the plane supply is being 
rapidly increased to 3,000. 

Training activities at the Pensacola 
school have been doubled for the year 
1940. The length of the course has been 
reduced from 14 months to about six and 
a half months. 

If this Nation ever has to produce air- 
craft at war speed, there will be a suffi- 
cient number of trained men on hand to 
fly them. 
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One reason why it is harder and harder for small 
business to progress is shown in the Pictogram above. 
Small business is represented by more than 300,000 
of the 400,000 corporations in the country. It is the 


part of business that has fared worst in recent years. 
For purposes of illustration, the experience of one 

small business is approximated in the Pictogram. This 

experience shows how rising taxes have affected profits. 
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THE PROBLEM OF SMALL BUSINESS 
IN AMERICA 


In this case, the corporation is assumed to have had 
$50,000 of gross profit before taxes are paid, both in the 
pre-depression period and now. Small business, on the 
average, has had no profit at all since 1929 after taxes 
were paid. 

This particular corporation, however, had a_ profit 
before taxes and interest. It had a profit after interest 
charges. The profit now, compared to the pre-depression 
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profit, shrank after State and local taxes and Federal 
excise taxes were paid. Those taxes, on the average, 
have increased 50 per cent since 1929. 

Before the depression, there were no pay-roll taxes. 
Today pay-roll taxes amount to $8,000 on a $200,000 
pay roll. Payment of this additional $8,000 left only 
$30,000 out of the original $50,000 gross profit of the 
corporation that, in 1929, would have had $40,000. The 
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Federal income tax on today’s $30,000 of profit is 
larger than the tax on $40,000 in 1929. 

The result is that where, before the depression, there 
would have remained $35,600 out of $50,000 profit, today 
only $25,575 remains. This means debt is harder than 
ever to retire, that it is harder than ever to attract 
investment, that the businessman is working more and 
more for the Government. (See page 32.) 
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A Crusade in the Making 







ate calendar, makes possible detention in 
established institutions of certain criminal 
aliens ordered deported but for whom no 
passports can be obtained. 


Against Foreign-Born? 


Nearly 100 Measures Pending in Congress 
Point to a Growing Discriminatory Mood 


Deportation, job exclusion, 
compulsory fingerprinting 
for aliens advocated 


Signs of another anti-alien crusade are 
accumulating rapidly in the United States. 
Nearly 100 bills directed at aliens now are 
pending in Congress. The Justice Depart- 
ment is being flooded with unverified re- 
ports of sabotage by aliens. Pressure is 
growing on Congress to “do something.” 

Crusades against aliens are nothing new, 
even in a country that has been developed 
by people from abroad. There were the 
Alien Acts of 1797, the Know Nothing 
movement of the 1850s, the Palmer raids 
of 1920, the Ku Klux Klan of the 1920s, all 
directed against aliens. 

Detention, deportations, job exclusion, 
political gags, compulsory finger printing, 
identification cards, debarment from So- 
cial Service benefits, these are only a few 
of the sanctions that Federal legislators 
have suggested at the expense of the vote- 
less alien minority. Already, some of these 





proposals are well on the way to becom- 
ing law, barring a presidential veto. 

Motives behind such measures are var- 
ied. Many of them, their backers assert, 
seek only to rid the country of undesirable 
criminal elements or to protect the Ameri- 
can economic and political system from 
foreign threats. Delegates to a conference 
of the American Committee for Protection 
of Foreign Born, meeting in Washington 
last week, accused the politicians of using 
“Americanism” propaganda to win votes in 
next Autumn’s elections. 

Irrespective of the motives behind them, 
these measures are bringing an army of 
spokesmen for the foreign-born into Con- 
gressional offices to head off this legisla- 
tive trend. They are telling members that 
Department of Labor statistics show aliens 
form but a small minority in the country’s 
total population, fewer than 4,000,000 in 
all. They are telling members, too, that 
some of the principles advocated for deal- 
ing with aliens may be turned some day 
against American citizens. 

A house-approved measure, on the Sen- 
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Nearly 100 bills now pending in Congress are directed at 


aliens. These measures range from detention to deportation. 





Another bill, passed by the House, once 
reported to the Senate calendar and then 
recommitted to the Judiciary Committee, 


seeks to protect the armed forces against 


subversive influences, and would exclude 
or deport aliens even formerly and _ re- 
motely connected with any organization 
advocating overthrow of government by 
force or violence, and would require finger- 
printing before issuance of immigration 
visas. 


Barring Advocacy of Change 


Still another measure, passed by the 
House, and pending before a Senate com- 
mittee, would deport non-citizens advocat- 


° it s° . . . 
ing “any changes” in the American form 
of government. Civil liberties groups, 


fighting the measure at Senate hearings, 
contend such language forbids non-citi- 
even to express opinions on 
troversial social legislation. 

Passed in slightly different forms by 
both the Senate and House and awaiting 
final House action is a deportation bill 
against aliens who admit 
espionage in writing. Some Senators re- 
called during the debate how aliens were 
tricked and coerced into signing such ad- 
missions after the World War. 

Enactment of this law would coincide 
with a nation-wide sabotage scare. In the 
comparatively calm five-year period from 
1932 to 1937, the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation reported an average of 35 
sabotage and espionage cases per year. 
Since last September, complaints have 
been pouring into the Bureau at a rate 
of more than 200 a day. FBI officials say 
that few of these reports have yet been 
confirmed by investigation. 


zens con- 


sabotage or 


Employment Exclusion 

Since last year’s deficiency appropria- 
tion for relief, no alien can be employed 
on a Federal work relief project. A pro- 
vision in the Independent Offices Appro- 
priation for the fiscal year 1941 permits 
agencies to bar non-citizens from occupy- 
ing low-cost housing projects. 

Similar employment disabilities are 
under consideration in many State 
tals. Private employers report they are 
feeling the pressure of demands to dismiss 
all foreign-born labor. In some sections of 
the country, social workers reveal, anti- 
foreign agitation is reaching alarming pro- 
portions. 

Current unemployment, wars abroad 
and intense “patriotic” activity at home 
repeat conditions that have been blamed 
for alien-baiting campaigns in the past. 


capi- 
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The National Week 





FARM AID IN 


Campaigning 


The drives by both parties. 
Effect of the Hatch Act on 
the Administration forces 


Both major political parties today are 
driving hard for the 1940 farm vote. The 
Democratic party has built its 
upon a combination of farm and labor 
support and is out to maintain that 
support. The Republican party needs 
the farm vote to regain power and is out 
to win that vote. 


power 


“Little Jackson Day Diners” 


The 600 farm dinners held March 8 to 
hear addresses by President Roosevelt, 
Agriculture Secretary Wallace and Post- 





—Underwood & Underwood 


MASTIN G. WHITE 
The Solicitor General started... 


master General Farley, were a first and 
forceful reminder. These dinners were 
held in hundreds of counties in every 
region of the country. They were built 
around the 130,000 AAA committeemen 
who really run the farm control program 
among nearly 6,000,000 cooperating 
farmers. Their announced purpose was to 
celebrate the seventh anniversary of the 
date when President Roosevelt called the 
conference that led to creation of today’s 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 

But more important even than the fact 
of these March 8 dinners is their back- 
ground. The dinners were inspired by and 
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POLITICS 


for the Rural Vote: the AAA in the Line of Fire 


were built around the county committee- 
men who are in close touch with the mil- 
lions of farmer cooperators. Politicians re- 
call that in the 1936 election, these com- 
mitteemen, as individuals, played a very 
important part in the Democratic victory. 
It was through them that the campaign 
was carried personally to every farm home 
in the major farming States of the nation. 

A recollection of this background led 
politicians to dub the March 8 dinners 
“Little Jackson Day Dinners”. The Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, leading 
farm organization, and a staunch sup- 
porter of the AAA, directed its local or- 
ganizations not to participate as organiza- 
tions in the dinners on the ground that 
they were political. 

To this charge Mr. Wallace entered de- 
nials. Also, from Mastin G. White, Solicitor 
General of the Department of Agriculture, 
came a statement holding that while the 
Hatch Act—an act that bars political ac- 
tivity on the part of Federal employes 
did not apply directly to AAA county 
committeemen, the articles of incorpora- 
tion of the county committees forbid their 
political use. 


What Hatch Act Does and Doesn’‘t 


As a result, over many a fence this 
week-end is going on a discussion of the 
farm program and of the rights and 
prerogatives of the thousands of local 
committeemen who run those programs. 
That discussion can have great im- 
portance. 

Mr. Wallace and Mr. White hold that 
the rigid Hatch Act does not apply to the 
tens of thousands of farm 
because the 130,000 committeemen are 
not paid directly from the Federal 
Treasury. Articles of incorporation of 
county agricultural conservation associa- 
tions, served by committeemen, bar the 
use of those associations or their machinery 
for political purposes but do not prevent 
individual committeemen from taking part 
in politics as individuals, so long as they 
do not themselves seek public office. 





committees 


Words from National Capital 


The 130,000 farm program commit- 
teemen do receive great volumes of liter- 
ature from Washington. From _ their 


number, many each year travel to Wash- 
ington to plan control programs. They 
are visited by many officials out of State 
and national AAA headquarters. 


At their dinners on March 8 they heard 
the following remarks from Mr. Wallace: 

“Some of you were born Republicans 
—some of you were born Democrats— 
and some of you are Indeper.dents. Some 
of you voted for La Follette in 1924 and 
some of you went down the line for 
Lowden in 1928 and then turned to Al 
Smith. Nearly all of you joined together 
in 1932 and 1936 to support the greatest 
friend the farmer has ever had in the 
White House, Franklin D. Roosevelt.” 

From Postmaster General Farley, the 
farmers and farm heard 
that their county associations were not to 
be used for political purposes, and he 
added: 

“Nevertheless, such public-spirited poli- 


committeemen 





+ «+ many a fence discussion 


cies carry the danger that farmers may 
take the continuance of this program for 
granted, that they may pay little atten- 
tion to the votes in Congress which keep 
it going, or to the views of the men and 
parties seeking office.” 

Mr. Roosevelt himself added: 

“So it is more than ever important for 
farmers to have a Government in Wash- 
ington that is looking out for their inter- 
ests—not just by uttering glittering gen- 
eralities but by specific policies and con- 
crete action.” 

The drive now is on for the vitally im- 
portant farm vote. 
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WPA to Be Cut in Half: 
New Relief Pressure 


With 800,000 Slated to Be Discharged by June 30, 
Business Setback Adds to Ranks of Unemployed 


Congress’ economy drive 
prevents move to increase 
funds for coming years 


A sharp Government ax is about to fall 
on the biggest Federal pay roll: the 2,300,- 
000 unemployed now being supported by 
the Work Projects Administration. 

Col. F. C. Harrington, WPA Commis- 
sioner, is getting ready for one of the big- 
gest wholesale firings ever attempted by 
any employer, private or public. The pros- 
pect now is that, by the last week in June 
—when WPA must seek another appro- 
priation—800,000 persons will receive pink 
discharge slips. The number on relief may 
fall as low as 1,500,000 by the end of the 
Government bookkeeping year, June 30. 

In other words, the WPA rolls are to be 
sliced exactly to half of their peak of three 
million employes in February, 1939. 

But that is not all. 

In July, the Government starts a new 
bookkeeping year and WPA resumes re- 
lief operations under a new appropriation 
—the 1941 WPA fund. President Roose- 
velt already has let it be known that he 
will ask for only a billion dollars for next 
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COL. F. C. HARRINGTON 
Soon pink discharge slips 
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year’s work relief, which will employ an 
average of 1,350,000 persons for the year. 
This is a one-third cut in work relief money 
and compares with $1,500,000,000 being 
spent this year to employ an average of 
two million persons on relief. 

On the surface, this is just another of 
WPA’s periodic shrinking spells. Since 
1933, the work relief rolls have expanded 
and contracted like an accordion, depend- 
ing on business and other conditions. Al- 
ways a pick-up in industry has appeared 
in the nick of time—Hairbreadth Harry 
style—to absorb about as many workers 
as were lopped from WPA rolls. 


No Rescue in Sight 


This Spring, however, the Hairbreadth 
Harry technique is not working. Business 
shows no signs of coming to the rescue. 
Trade barometers that have been falling 
since the turn of the year are still drop- 
ping. January showed a decline of 1,100,- 
000 in non-farm employment. Reflecting 
this, unemployment compensation pay- 
ments rose by one-third during the month. 

Just when WPA is ready to mail out 
discharge notices in order to stretch its 
$1,500,000,000 to the end of June, a seri- 
ous business setback has increased the 
need for relief. As a result, Col. Harring- 
ton has allowed a small increase in the 
March WPA rolls, but wholesale cuts will 
have to begin soon. Further, it is no com- 
fort for WPA officials that almost one 
million persons are certified for work re- 
lief and waiting to be assigned, with more 
names being added daily. WPA’s troubles 
do not stop even there. 


A Political Factor 

Policy planners in WPA’s Washington 
headquarters state frankly that they could 
use a lot more money in 1940. There is 
little chance, however, that they will re- 
quest Congress to grant more than the 
billion dollars mentioned by the Presi- 
dent in his budget message. The reason? 
Practical politics. 

The fact WPA must reckon with is that 
Congress is midway in an economy drive 
that already has cut $295,000,000 from the 
President’s budget estimates. Though part 
of this saving will be lost in the Senate, 
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REPRESENTATIVE WOODRUM 
A hue and cry for economy 


leaders of the economy drive in the House 
like Rep. Woodrum (Dem.), Va., expect 
that, when Congress goes home, it will be 
able to show a net reduction of $200,000, 
000 below White House estimates. While 
members of Congress are trying to satisfy 
what they think is a hue and cry for econ- 
omy from back home, it would be im- 
politic for WPA to ask for more than its 
scheduled billion dollars. 

When the 800,000 relief workers finally 
are separated from WPA, another kind of 
distress problem will face public officials. 
It is believed that most of the workers 
who are fired will need local home relief 
support. 


Experience of 775,000 

This expectation is based on what hap- 
pened to the 775,000 workers dropped 
from WPA rolls during July and August 
under the 18-months dismissal rule im- 
posed by Congress last year. Three months 
after the lay-offs, WPA investigators found 
87 per cent of these workers still without 
jobs. Of the 13 per cent who found work, 
half were earning less than the WPA se- 
curity wage. 

Members of Congress read a broad sig- 
nificance into these relief cuts. 

They think they see the President soft- 
pedaling one of his key recovery measures. 
Of the three recovery laws adopted in the 
emergency session of Congress seven years 
ago this Spring—NRA, public works and 
relief—one was killed by the Supreme 
Court, the second is being quietly liqui- 
dated and the third is being cut by half. 
In their place, national defense is receiving 
White House emphasis. 
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MORE CURBS ON POLITICIANS? 


Flurry in Senate Over Moves to Widen Scope of Hatch Act 


Split among Democrats 
on proposed amendments. 
Confidence on trade pacts. 


With a Presidential campaign in the 
offing, the deliberations of Congress these 
days are flavored by more than the us- 
ually liberal dash of politics. 

A case in point was the attention ac- 
corded by the Senate last week to amend- 
ments to the Hatch Act, prohibiting 
political activity by Federal employes, 
which were aimed at broadening applica- 
tion of the Act so as to include State 
employes paid in whole or in part with 
Federal funds. 


Exiending Trade Pact Powers 


The partisan atmosphere cleared some- 
what in preparation for consideration 
by the Senate of the Administration’s 
proposal to extend for three years the 
authority to negotiate reciprocal trade 
agreements. The House has approved the 
resolution without amendment. A harder, 
and longer, road was predicted for the 
measure in the Senate, but the Administra- 
tion forces claim enough votes in sight to 
assure victory there, and without restric- 
tive amendments. Finance Committee ap- 
proval of the trade pact extension in the 
exact form in which the House had passed 
the measure was by a 12 to 8 vote, all 
efforts to attach amendments being de- 
feated. 

Hatch Act amendments brought strange 
alignments, unusual confusion, bitter de- 
bates to the Senate last week. When he 
signed the original measure last year, 
President Roosevelt said he did not be- 
lieve the law went far enough, and he 
reiterated this view at a press conference 
last week. 

Neither did many members of Congress 
feel the 1939 act went far enough, so 
Senator Hatch (Dem.), of New Mexico, 
proceeded to draft amendments. 


Modification Sought 


History: the Hatch Bill passed the Sen- 
ate last Spring, with little debate. The 
House Judiciary Committee reported it 
in that body, liberalized so as to prohibit 
only pernicious political activity and co- 
ercion of Federal employes, but the House, 
under the leadership of Senator Hatch’s 
colleague, Representative Dempsey (Dem.) , 
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Arkansas provided the crucial test 


of New Mexico, overrode its committee 
and passed the measure in rigid form. 

Result: two members of the Democratic 
National Committee resigned their party 
posts in order to retain places on the Fed- 
eral pay roll; several district attorneys and 
other officials resigned because they were 
candidates for elective offices; the De- 
partment of Justice was kept busy for 
some weeks issuing interpretations, and 
fear began to arise in some quarters that 
there would be general confusion during 
the campaign of 1940. 

Prospect: some members of Congress 
fear State political machines more than 
they do anything that might happen to 
their fortunes from even an adverse Fed- 
eral-patronage political machine. Hence, 
if there is to be such a law, they want 
its terms extended to State employes who 
draw any part of their pay from a Federal 
source, such as highway department work- 
ers in most States. But many of them also 
would like to have the original law modi- 
fied. That effort may be expected to reap- 
pear when the House takes up the amend- 
ments. 

A crucial test of the Senate consideration 
came on an amendment offered by Sen- 
ator Miller (Dem.), of Arkansas. It pro- 
posed that political activity be permitted 
Federal employes, but that the ban against 


misuse of official authority be continued. 
It was defeated, 41 to 44, on a vote which 
cut across party lines. Debate on this 
amendment found opposing each other 
Senator Barkley, of Kentucky, the Ma- 
jority Floor Leader, and Senator Minton, 
of Indiana, the Majority Whip, the former 
opposing and the latter supporting the 
Miller proposal. 

An amendment proposed by Senator 
Danaher (Rep.), of Connecticut, to pro- 
vide for an appeal to the courts by any 
employe declared guilty of having violated 
the law by the Civil Service Commission, 
in which enforcement would be vested, 
brought such confusion that early adjourn- 
ment was taken Wednesday. Senator 
Schwartz (Dem.), of Wyoming, presiding 
at the time, declared the amendment lost, 
first by a voice vote and then by a stand- 
ing vote. The decision was challenged. 
The following day, the amendment was 
adopted by a roll-call vote of 48 to 36. 

Senator Minton, in an exchange with 
Senator Barkley, said he had witnessed 
“My Democratic leader leading the Re- 
publicans to victory”, to which Senator 
Hatch replied that Senator Barkley had 
“led the Democrats to a great Democratic 
victory in the sense of true democratic 
principles.” And Senator Chavez (Dem.), 
of New Mexico, regretting he could not go 
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The Congress Week 








along with his colleague, Senator Hatch, 
asserted that, when the Democratic ma- 
jority passed the original Hatch Act last 
year, it had “lost the House of Repre- 
sentatives.” 

The week started with a political color 
when, on Monday, Senator Barkley re- 
viewed in laudatory terms the seven years 
of the Roosevelt Administration that had 
been completed that day, and Senator Aus- 
tin, of Vermont, Assistant Republican 
Floor Leader, replied in critical tone. 

The House also had its fling at politics, 
with speeches and debate on the third- 
term issue. 


Reducing Interior Funds 

Most of the week’s work in the House 
was devoted to consideration of the De- 
partment of the Interior Appropriation 
Bill. As reported by the Appropriations 
Committee, this measure carried $119,071,- 
187, which was $2,986,277 below budget 
estimates. Amendments from the floor re- 
duced its total $493,000 further. 

In reporting this measure, the Appro- 
priations Committee attached a legislative 
rider which would have amended the Guf- 
fey Coal Act by exempting from minimum 
prices to be established under that law 
sales of coal to Federal or State govern- 
ments or subdivisions. Atlanta, contending 
the law would increase the cost of operat- 
ing the municipal government, attacked 
the constitutionality of the Guffey Act last 
year. The Supreme Court dismissed this 
suit on the ground it was premature; that 
minimum prices had not been fixed, and 
hence Atlanta could not have been affect- 
ed. The proposed amendment went out of 
the bill of the House on a point of or- 
der raised by Representative Edminston 
(Dem.), of West Virginia. 


National Park Improvement 

The House passed a number of private 
bills, and devoted one session to considera- 
tion, and passage, of a bill to have the 
Federal Government acquire housing and 
transportation facilities in Mount Mce- 
Kinley National Park, Alaska. 

Conferees on the Omnibus Bill to bring 
rail, motor and water transportation under 
unified regulation by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission made progress toward 
agreement last week. Senator Wheeler 
(Dem.), of Montana, said he expected 
final action at this session. President 
Roosevelt reiterated support of the unified 
regulation principle. 

Hearings on the Patman Anti-Chain- 
Store Bill were set for March 27 by a 
House subcommittee. Indications are 
against passage at this session. 

The House Naval Affairs Committee 
studied proposals to reorganize the Navy. 
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Farm Subsidies: 
A Senate Problem 


Farm _legislation—appropriations — for 
subsidies and for normal activities of the 
Department of Agriculture, credit facili- 
interest rates on mortgages—is in 
the foreground of the Congressional pic- 
ture. ; 

The Senate confronts the problem of 
subsidies. (U.S. N., March 8.) The House 
made no provision in the 1941 supply bill 
for “parity payments”, for which the cur- 
rent appropriation is $225,000,000, or for 
additional' surplus removal, 
which includes export subsidies and pur- 
chase and distribution of food and cotton 
for relief purposes. For the latter there is 
a permanent appropriation, which in the 
new fiscal year will mean $100,000,000, 
and which for this year was $92,000,000, 
plus a supplementary $113,000,000 voted 
last Summer. 





ties, 


money for 


If efforts to obtain “parity payment” 
money and additional funds for surplus 
removal through the Department of Agri- 
culture Appropriation Bill should fail, a 
multi-partisan farm bloc plans to adopt 
one of two courses: (1) combine with the 
more loosely knit urban bloc to increase 
relief appropriations and attach the farm 
subsidy amendments to that measure, or 
(2) drive through a bill for the “certificate 
plan” of processing taxes. This latter alter- 
native would increase prices to consumers 
and antagonize manufacturers. In a_po- 





litical year, it would be adopted very re- 
luctantly. 

A bill, powerfully supported, to reduce 
farm mortgage interest rates to a uniform 
3 per cent and revamp the entire system 
of Government support in that direction 
appeared last week. It was sponsored in 


- the Senate by Senators Wheeler, of Mon- 


tana, and Bankhead, of Alabama, Demo- 
crats, and La Follette, of Wisconsin, Pro- 
gressive. In the House, it was introduced 
by Rep. Jones (Dem.), of Texas, chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture, 
who started committee hearings on it 
immediately. 


Similar Move Last Summer 

Last Summer, the Senate adopted, 74 
to 7, a less comprehensive 3 per cent farm 
mortgage proposal, offered by Senators 
Wheeler and La Follette, as an amend- 
ment to the “spend-lend” bill, and_ this 
provision included by the House 
Banking and Currency Committee in its 
version of that same bill, on which the 
House has not acted directly. 

Senators Gillette, of Iowa; Hatch, of 
New Mexico; Miller, of Arkansas; Mead, 
of New York, and Truman, of Missouri, 
and Rep. Kleberg, of Texas, all Democrats, 
introduced a bill to restore the Farm 
Credit Administration to its former status 
of an independent agency, taking it from 
the Department of Agriculture, where it 
was placed last Summer by a reorganiza- 
tion order. This bill collides with the 


was 


interest-rate measure and faces vigorous 
opposition. 


—Harris & Ewing 


REPRESENTATIVES NORTON, BOLTON, McMILLAN, ROGERS, SUMNER, O‘DAY 
The election of Mrs. Bolton to succeed her late husband brings to six the number 
of women now serving as Members of the House. Evenly divided, Representa- 
tives Norton, McMillan and O’Day are Democrats, Representatives Bolton, 


Rogers and Sumner are Republicans. 
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A Prayer as a ‘New Year’ Opens 


Divine 


Luncheon to exiled Archduke, 
greeting to Australia’s envoy 
and a speech to farmers. 


“Almighty and ever-living God, we 
make our humble supplications unto Thee 
for this Thy servant, Franklin, upon whom 
is laid the responsibility for the guidance 
of this Nation.” With that prayer, spoken 
last week by Mr. Roosevelt’s old Groton 
School headmaster, did the President si- 
lently enter his eighth year in the White 
House. 

The occasion was the annual, 20-minute 
service which, according to Mrs. Roosevelt, 
“my husband always likes to have on the 
anniversary of his first inauguration day.” 
The scene was old St. John’s Church, one 
block from the White House, across La- 
fayette Square, where Franklin Roosevelt, 
on March 4, 1933, bowed his wrinkleless 
face and asked guidance in leading the 
country out of one of the most devastating 
economic upheavals in history. On that 
day he was on his way to the Capitol, to 
take the Presidential oath of office—the 
first time. 


A Gathering of Notables 


The ceremony last week had the air of 
an Easter parade, a very exclusive Easter 
parade. It was strictly a closed affair, only 
the President’s closest friends having re- 
ceived invitations. The new bonnets, spats, 
silk hats and canes belonged to the most 
important people in the Capital City. 

Across the Dorie portico bounded 
Speaker and Mrs. Bankhead, Secretary 
Morgenthau and his father, Representa- 
tive Sol Bloom, Secretary Perkins, SEC 
Chairman Frank, Secretary and Mrs. Hull, 
Secretary and Mrs. Woodring, Secretary 
and Mrs. Wallace, Postmaster General 
Farley (shaking hands good-naturedly at 
the door), Secretary and Mrs. Ickes, Se- 
curity Administrator and Mrs. McNutt, 
Secretary and Mrs. Edison. 

Behind pounding motorcycles arrived 
the President and Mrs. Roosevelt. It was 
hard to say which looked the more tanned 
and healthier after their vacation. Wear- 
ing a dark blue business suit, the Chief 
Executive was the least dressed-to-kill of 
all his guests. In the dimly-lit church, he 
sat between his mother and wife on the 
front pew. When the prayer read, “de- 
liver Thy children from cruelties of war 
and lead all the nations in the way of 
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peace,” the President bowed his head. 

One of the many important social events 
of the President’s week (see page 41) 
was a tea Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt gave at 
the Executive Mansion for Archduke Otto 
of Hapsburg, the brown-eyed, mustached 
claimant to the Austro-Hungarian throne. 
Ambassador Bullitt performed the intro- 
duction, and stayed on for the toast and 
marmalade. 

There was one event of New Deal im- 
portance, however, that the President did 
not attend—the surprise marriage of his 
trusted adviser and chief of the New Deal 
inner circle, 39-year-old Thomas Gardi- 
ner Corcoran. Camera-shy, publicity-shy 
“Tommy the Cork” finally allowed himself 
to be photographed with his bride and ad- 
ministrative assistant, blonde, 27-year-old 
Margaret “Peggy” Dowd. Handling a rab- 
bit’s-foot, Mr. Corcoran quipped, “This is 
the picture to end all pictures.” 

But Mr. Roosevelt’s week was not all 
presidential play and sport. Among hun- 
dreds of other activities, the Chief Execu- 
tive made a radio address to farmers in 22 
States observing the seventh anniversary 
of the AAA; signed dozens of resolutions, 
bills, messages, executive orders, Congres- 


Service Marks an Anniversary of the New Deal 


- ais . —Harris & Ewing 
MR. and MRS. THOMAS (Tommy the Cork) CORCORAN 
“This is the picture to end all pictures’’ 


sional communications and vetoes; told a 
press conference that Congressional objec- 
tions to the census were based on “purely 
political motives”; met scores of White 
House callers; received the Right Honora- 
ble Richard G. Casey, Australia’s first 
Minister to the United States; and sent 
several nominations to the Senate, includ- 
ing that of Herbert F. Goodrich, of the 
University of Pennsylvania Law School, 
to be judge of the Third Circuit Court of 
Appeals, succeeding Solicitor General Bid- 
dle, and that of Thomas Parran, once again 
to be Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service. 


The Vista of an Eventful Year 


Thus did the thirty-second President of 
the United States knock at the door of his 
eighth year in the White House, and see 
ahead of him 4544 more weeks, gleaming, 
spotless weeks, in his second term. Frank- 
lin Roosevelt must have known that on 
Jan. 20, 1941, after he had lived through 
those 451% weeks, there would not be much 
left of them. As was the case of the pre- 
ceding 365 weeks, they would be twisted 
and torn, every bit of juice having been 
squeezed out into pages of history. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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xs OUR INFERIORITY COMPLEX 


By DAVID LAWRENCE ; 


We have in America 130,000,000 persons, but it is 
strange that only one man can be found who presum- 
ably is qualified to preside over their destinies. 

What an odd commentary on America’s genius, her 
capacity for developing leaders trained in the art of 
statesmanship! What have our universities and col- 
leges to say for themselves? Have they signally failed 
to bring to maturity a single individual with brains 
enough to hold the high office of President of the 
United States other than the man who has already 
served two terms? 

Never before in our whole 151 years or more as a 
republic has America been asked to confess her failure 
to breed leaders competent to take over the ship of 
state. Never before has a major political party been 
so ready to concede that nobody within its ranks has 
the capacity to be recommended to the American peo- 
ple as a probably successful candidate for the Presi- 
dency of the United States. 

But if the Democratic party is ready to acknowl- 
edge the decline in the quality of its potential nomi- 
nees, must the same be said of the Republican 
party? Obviously there are three or four names most 
often mentioned for the Republican nomination, but 
many people, rightly or wrongly, still feel that as 
between any of these would-be-Republican nominees 
and the continuance of President Roosevelt in the 
White House, they would be inclined to vote for a 
third term for Mr. Roosevelt. 

This is but another way of saying that the requisites 
for leadership of the nation are not sufficiently im- 
pressed upon the Republican party as to compel the 
selection of the most capable and the best qualified. 
The task seems to have been relegated to those whose 
political assertiveness is effective for the moment in 
gathering delegates for a convention choice. 


POLITICIANS IN 
MAJOR PARTIES 
WANT CONTROL 


Why, it may well be asked, is it 
that the Republican party hesi- 
tates to look over the best fitted 
men in America and select one 
of them, irrespective of previous political background, 
and present to the American people a man sufficiently 
versed in the management of large affairs and suffici- 
ently familiar with the problems of our times to carry 
the destinies of the nation forward? Why must the 
country be offered a choice between men of only po- 
litical ability? 


These questions develop necessarily out of the in- 
feriority complex from which the American people 
seem to be suffering. The obligations of citizenship 
rest lightly when, inside the Democratic party, mil- 
lions of voters look on indifferently while the pro- 
fessionals prepare to feather their own nests by insist- 
ing on a third term for Mr. Roosevelt, or when Repub- 
lican voters with an air of defeatism submit supinely 
to the idea that the nomination must go to the man 
with the best radio voice or the best reputation for 
modesty or the best aptitude for phrase-making. 


PARTY LEADERS 
DISPLAY LACK 
OF COURAGE 


There seems to be no uprising of 
sentiment to demand that the 
Republican nominee should be a 
man of such intellectual stature 
and proved ability that he must needs command the 
respect of the electorate as well as its confidence. Is 
America so devoid of presidential material that we 
cannot really find such leaders? 

It is a challenging question and yet an answer is 
not difficult. There are in nearly every field of human 
endeavor men of outstanding qualities. To name a 
few here is not to exclude others who are known as 
national figures in their respective fields of accom- 
plishment. 

Let us first look at the men in the legal profession. 
Does anybody who knows him doubt that Justice 
Owen Roberts of the Supreme Court of the United 
States would make a good President? He is liberal, 
he is fair, he is capable—and, above all, he is intellec- 
tually honest. He is six feet two, broad-shouldered, 
deep-voiced and carries both in his expression and in 
his utterances the dignity that goes with the high 
office of President of the United States. Maybe we 
should not take men from the bench, but, in circum- 
stances such as are thrust upon us this year, when we 
are being told there is only one man and that he is 
indispensable, it may be even more desirable to detach 
a man from the Supreme Court if only to prove that 
the United States of America can find another leader 
after two terms have been served by Mr. Roosevelt. 

Let us look at the field of industry and business. 
There’s Wendell Willkie, president of a large public 
utility corporation. He is an excellent speaker, a great 
debater, an honest, forthright individual against whom 
it can only be said that after a successful career in the 
law in Ohio, he was selected for the management of 4 
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“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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Out of a nation of 130,000,000 persons can only one man be found 
by the Democrats for the Presidency? Is the selection of a Repub- 


lican limited to the few being mentioned now? Some suggestions. 


huge property requiring poise, good judgment, a ca- 
pacity for administrative action and a talent for 
honesty and morality, so rare in public life today. 

But, it will be said, Wendell Willkie is too straight- 
from-the-shoulder, too human, too indifferent to the 
wiles and intrigues of practical politics to be nomi- 
nated, or that practical politics would reject a man 
with a public utility connection. Mr. Willkie’s rela- 
tionship to a public utility holding company ought not 
to be any more of a bar to his nomination than was 
Mr. Roosevelt’s unfortunate directorship in a com- 
pany which in the ’twenties lost money for so many 
of its investors. The truth is the Republican party does 
not have the courage to pick either Mr. Roberts or 
Mr. Willkie, though each would make a great presi- 
dent of the United States. 

There are other men distinguished in business, in 
the professions, men whose eminence is established 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, but 
unhappily they have not entered the political game 
with its hypocrisies and insincerities and hence, by 
the rules of a stupid system, are not even eligible 
though qualified. 

But, if the Republican party is suffering from an in- 
feriority complex, the Democratic party is even in 
worse shape. One by one the candidates, with the pos- 
sible exception of Vice President Garner, say they will 
not seek the nomination if President Roosevelt wants 
it. What a pathetic revelation of weakness! The would- 
be-nominees do not dare to antagonize the man who 
has twice been President. They are afraid not so 
much of him, but of his henchmen who evidently 
control delegations sufficient to block anybody else’s 
nomination and especially that of anyone who has 
not bowed and scraped before the third term idol of 
the party. 


THIRD TERM ISSUE President Roosevelt has been a 
IS FORCED BY masterful politician. He has held 
OFFICEHOLDERS control of his party with unprec- 

edented vigor. His office-holders, 
the men who are obligated to him for their jobs, con- 
trol a majority of the delegations of the various states 
of the union. It is no compliment really that such a 
cabal wants to give Mr. Roosevelt a third term. It is 
rather a sad commentary on the depths to which party 
politics has gone when governmental power can be 
illicitly used to select the nominee of a major party. 





It will be said that America faces a crisis, that 
Europe is in the midst of a critical war and that the 
problems of the United States of America are of such 
a delicate nature that continuity in office is essential. 
But what crisis can there be in the next several months 
which can possibly compare with the crisis that faced 
the infant republic at the end of its first eight years? 


THE DEMOCRATIC Was not the United States in 
PROCESS MUST 1796 just beginning to feel its 
BE KEPT ALIVE way in the world? Was there not 

then a critical situation? Europe 
was at war and some people on this side of the At- 
lantic favored American participation. Were there not 
currents of hot passion and anger running through the 
youthful citizenry demanding embargoes and cursing 
first France and then England? Amidst all those cries 
there was one man who had led the republic from 
its revolutionary days. Around him all parties could 
have been united. He could have had a third term. He 
might have offered the justification that the republic 
was still too weak to stand the strains of factionalism 
or party strife. He might have insisted that when the 
horizon was brighter he might retire. But he did not. 
The Farewell Address of President Washington stands 
as a document of memorable self-denial. It stands as 
a living protest against the lassitude of the American 
people today. 

Not so many years ago when Theodore Roosevelt 
was asking for another term—though four years had 
elapsed since his seven and a half years in the White 
House—Woodrow Wilson, Democratic nominee, ut- 
tered this comment on a third term: “There is no in- 
dispensable man.” It was but a paraphrase of what 
Thomas Jefferson, founder of the Democratic party, 
had written and every Democratic convention had 
scrupulously observed ever since. 

Democracy in America may not find the perfect 
administrator or the perfect leader in every presiden- 
tial election, but it is better to rotate the office of the 
presidency than it is to violate the two-term principle. 
It is better to change Presidents than to admit to the 
whole world that in these days of one-man rule 
abroad, America, too, has lost faith in the democratic 
process and yields instead to an inferiority complex 
fostered by scheming politicians whose selfishness is 
palpable and whose patriotism seems to have vanished 
in a cynical disregard of both precedent and tradition. 
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SETTING THE STAGE FOR PEACE 


U. S. Position as Logical Intermediary Grows More Favorable 


Sumner Welles is greeted 
with increasing cordiality 
on tour of Europe's capitals. 


The pattern behind President Roose- 
velt’s numerous peace moves of the last 
eighteen months is now becoming ap- 
parent, and there are even hints of peace 
dividends to follow. 

Uncle Sam’s stock as a neutral delegate 
to some future peace conference was 
definitely on the upgrade last week as 
Under Secretary of State Sumner Welles 
continued his trip from Rome to Berlin, 
Paris and London. 

Also, rumors bloomed that the United 
States would be asked to mediate the 
Russo-Finnish war. The President denied 
that any such invitation had been re- 
ceived, but he left in the minds of Wash- 
ington observers this significant thought: 

A year and a half of peace-preaching, 
peace-sounding and _ peace-planning are 
beginning to edge the United States into 
a favorable position for peace-making, 
when and if there is an opening abroad 
for settlement of the wars. 


55 Nations Favor Peace 

Significantly, Secretary of State Hull 
announced last week that 55 neutral na- 
tions had responded favorably to efforts 
of the United States to interest them in 
working out a basis for a fiture peace. 

Before anything concrete in the way of 
an actual peace can be accomplished, 
however, there is much fence-mending to 
be done, and it is to this task that Ameri- 
can diplomats gave much effort last week. 

Special Envoy Welles is handling the 
lion’s share of this assignment. 

Exactly what he has learned at the Pa- 
lazzo Venezia, Wilhelmstrasse, Quai d’Or- 
say and Downing Street is still a mystery 
to all but Mr. Welles, if he is keeping his 
pledge to disclose his talks with European 
leaders only to the President himself. 

Definitely noticeable last week, how- 
ever, was a general atmosphere of cordiali- 
ty toward Mr. Welles’ trip, an attitude 
that did not appear when the trip was 
first announced. 

Paris and London appeared to have 
swallowed suspicions that the American 
delegate would play into the hands of a 
“Hitler peace.” Rome and Berlin relaxed 
for a while their anti-American press cam- 
paigns. Apparently Sumner Welles accom- 
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plished these things by the simple expedi- 
ent of listening well and saying nothing. 

If Europe feared that the United States 
meant to force its hand, it now has other 
ideas. 

Prime bit of apparent fence-mending 
was the fact that Dr. Hans Dieckhoff, ab- 
sentee German Ambassador to Washing- 
ton, saw Mr. Welles off upon his depar- 
ture from Berlin. 

For no official reason, this is being 
interpreted to mean that the Third Reich’s 
envoy may soon return to his red-brick 
Washington embassy, that the friendship 


“ Sa i ii — ' = 
AMBASSADOR DIECKHOFF 
An embassy is waiting 


index between Washington and Berlin may 
rise. 

Strategy behind such a move would be 
this: as long as American public opinion 
will not back direct intervention on the 
side of the Allies, nothing is to be gained 
by antagonizing Germany with mere ges- 
tures. Better to give Germany less reason 
to think that the United States is an un- 
declared ally of the British and French, 
diplomats say. More cordial realtions 
with Germany might mean that the 
United States would be welcomed to sit 
in on a European peace conference after 
the war. 


Concurrently, difficulties with Britain 
are being smoothed over. Two representa- 
tives of the Allied blockade administration, 
Frank Ashton-Gwatkin and Prof. Charles 
Rist, discussed blockade differences with 
the State Department last week. These 
efforts for an end to London-Washington 
blockade fights were bolstered when Op- 
position members of the British Parlia- 
ment last week declared that British mail 
seizures in Bermuda had been a “serious 
blunder.” 


Rumors Ascribed to U.S. 

By last week the United States was so 
well known in the role of would-be peace- 
maker that all Europe began to give 
Americans credit for the welter of peace 
rumors that obscured the fighting fronts 
in the Russo-Finnish war. 

Whether justified or not, these reports 
connected Mr. Welles’ trip with a report 
that a German peace proposal had been 
delivered to President Roosevelt by way 
of the Swedish Minister in Washington. 

As Sweden emerged as an intermediary 
between Germany, Finland and Russia in 
efforts to end war in the northern 
theater, Pehr Svinhufvud, former Finnish 
President, flew to Berlin for a conference 
with Foreign Minister von Ribbentrop. 
Common talk was that Russia had pre- 
sented stiff peace terms to Finland via 
Sweden, that Sweden was anxious for an 
armistice to avoid attracting Allied 
troops to Scandinavia and thus convert- 
ing more northern neutral countries into 
a European battleground. 


Setting the Peace Stage 


The repeated rumors that the United 
States is being asked to mediate the 
Russo-Finnish war were taken in some 
quarters as a harmless compliment, in 
others as a hoax and in still others as a 
serious possibility. But the general im- 
pression was that American diplomats 
were setting the stage for just such an 
American peace gesture. 

Another question entirely is whether 
such peace efforts from the United 
States would succeed. 

Evidently Germany has peace ideas all 
its own, for Foreign Minister von Rib- 
bentrop is to visit Premier Mussolini, 
and Berlin has been the destination dur- 
ing the last few weeks of a number of 
incognito travelers whose mission, it is 
thought, is peace in Scandinavia. 
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A DAY IN THE LIFE 
OF A SENATOR’S WIFE 


Everybody knows that a Senator works under 
the Capitol Come making laws and speeches. 
Not everybody knows what the life of a Sena- 
tor’s wife is like during the Congressional ses- 
sion. Here is a photographic guide to an aver- 
age day in the life of Mrs. Claude Pepper, wife 
of the Democratic Senator from Florida. Mrs. 
Pepper, one of the most beautiful of the Senate 
ladies is also one of the most active and ener- 
getic. 


Photos—Harris & Ewing 


2—And then breakfast for 
the Senator. 
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(left) and chat 
with Marjority 
Leader Barkley. 
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does her own ‘ 5—-Then some shopping on fashionable 
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with a wind-driven 
generator known as a “Win- 
charger’. . . the blind force of 
the wind has been transformed 
into obedient electrical energy. 
For the wind’s power can now 
be stored up and used at man's 
convenience, in the quantities desired . . . for lighting 
a lamp or running small electrical appliances. 





Likewise, the tremendous advertising power of the great 
American newspapers has been made more flexible and more 
powerful by their Rotogravure Sections. 








‘Tremendous Power 


made Flexible... 
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@ For years the only way a farmer could utilize the power of the wind 
was in pumping water with a windmill and even for that Purpose 


he was subject to the whim of the clement 


Whether you wish to sway the entire nation, or focus your 
advertising on a single market, Rotogravure Sections provide 
the needed flexibility. You can purchase rotogravure advertis- 
or in groups which blanket the 
nation at an exceedingly low cost per reader. 


ing in just one newspaper .. . 


Rotogravure Sections are so completely read that average 
inside pages are seen by some 80% of all the people who buy 
the newspaper. 

As proof of results, consider the experience of the Detroit 
Merchant, cited on the next page. The fact that this retailer s 
own successful campaign is concentrated in rotogravure is sig- 
nificant to any manufacturer seeking the proper medium to give 
his retailers the greatest support. Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
8 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., Advertising Department. 
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How CAN YOU APPLY ROTOGRAVURE 
TO YOUR ADVERTISING? 





For details and facts concerning the use of roto- Corporation maintains a bureau of statistical infor- 
gravure, the experiences of advertisers in your own mation and a trained technical staff for any one 
field, and what you can expect it to accomplish for faced with problems arising over the use, prep- 
you, write Kimberly-Clark. For the Kimberly-Clark aration or printing of rotogravure copy. 





More for your money in Ketoghavuree 


IKIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


NEW YORK ¢ 122 EAST 42ND STREET 










ECHICAGO + 8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE LOS ANGELES * 510 WEST SIXTH STREET 
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Manufacturers of Pulp and Paper Products Including 





' for letterpress and rotogravure printing - ROTOPLATE for rotogravure + Cover and Specialty Papers - KIMPAK packing material - SANEK tonsorial strips 
KIMFLEX shoe insoles and counters - KIMSUL building ond refrigerator insulation - and Cellulose Wadding specialties 


























Throughout the session, 
legislators’ wives are usually 
busy persons. In addition 
to the constant round of 
social events, there are 
numerous committees on 
which they serve, they main- 
tain direct contact with 
folks “back home,” they en- 
gage in sports and hobbies, 
they take pride in home- 
making accomplishments. 
Many wives aid their legis- 
lator-husbands as secretaries 6—Senator and Mrs. Pepper approve artist Howard 
and office assistants. Chandler Christy's portrait of Mrs. Pepper. 
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7—Back to greet cinema star Robert Montgomery. 3 | 
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ai 8—A late afternoon swim at a > 9—That night Mrs. Pepper gets the newsiy 
Washington pool. pete of the day from the Senator. “4 
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President's move awaited. 
The dilemma of Mr. Garner. 
West Virginia heals a split. 





A popular conclusion among members 
of Congress is that President Roosevelt 
inspired the story of his intention to re- 
tire, if war permitted, as a means of 
smoothing the ruffled feelings of bewildered 
politicians. 

By bringing forward the name of Cor- 
dell Hull, Secretary of State, as a favored 
successor in event of his retirement, the 
President keeps other aspirants in his 
party under severe restraint. 


Two Straws in the Wind 

Aside from the President’s own moves 
or lack of moves, two situations in politics 
are getting most attention. 

One of these situations is the continuing 
evidence of a swing in voter sentiment. 
Republicans were cheered when returns 
from a special March 5 election in the 
Sixth Iowa Congressional district—home 
of Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
eulture—showed an increased proportion 
of the total vote going to the Republican 
nominee, Robert K. Goodwin. This Re- 
publican victory followed those of a week 
earlier, when two Republicans in Ohio 
came through with votes that represented 
a larger proportion of the total than was 
the case in the 1938 election. 

The second situation to get attention 
was that surrounding the Presidential 
candidacy of Vice President John N. 
Garner. Mr. Garner is insisting on a test 
of strength with President Roosevelt in 
the Wisconsin primary on April 2 and 
the Illinois primary on April 9. He also is 
continuing to battle for delegates wher- 
ever delegates can be found. The Vice 
President is reported, however, to be 
somewhat surprised by the attitude of 
some colleagues in Congress upon whose 
support he is supposed to have counted. 
Mr. Garner is finding himself up against 
his party organizations in many States. 


The “Trend” of Votes 


Among politicians, the closest atten- 
Btion is given to the voting trends dis- 
closed by recent elections. 

In Ohio, the special elections showed 
a gain of 7 per cent in the percentage of 
total vote polled by the Republican 
candidates as compared with the _per- 
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centage in 1938. If this gain could be 
held for the nation as a whole the. Re- 
publican party would gain 71 seats in the 
House next election and would thereby ob- 
tain control of that branch of Congress. 

In Iowa, the special election showed a 
2 per cent increase in the proportion of 
total vote going to the Republican candi- 
date. If this rate of increase holds in the 
elections this coming November, two 
other Iowa Congressional districts, the 
Second and Ninth, would go Republican. 
Applied to the Nation a 2 per cent swing 
in percentage of vote toward the Re- 











STRAWS IN THE CAMPAIGN WIND 


Trends as Interpreted on Basis of Voting in Ohio and lowa 


toric Senate feud can be composed. They 
saw Senators Neely and Holt of West 
Virginia arm-in-arm, chatting, where—in 
the past—had been cold disdain. Investi- 
gation revealed that the two Senators 
were alarmed by what they claim to be a 
“statehouse gang” and a “machine” op- 
erating in their State to their disadvan- 
tage. This rival organization is accused by 
the Senators of forcing State employes to 
join a “Two Percent Club”, by contribut- 
ing that proportion of their salaries to a 
political fund. Young Senator Holt, up for 
re-nomination, is looking for support. 
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Only 45 more weeks to the inauguration 


Nobody knows just who is going to be inaugurated next year, but the Joint 
Inaugural Committee of the House and Senate held its first meeting last week 
to begin planning. First step: the election of Senator Neely as chairman. Left 
to right, seated: Representative Doughton, Senators Neely and Barkley. 
Standing: Representatives Martin and Rayburn. 


publican party would give an added 24 
seats in the House of Representatives. 

Mathematics is a science that practical 
politicians work for all it is worth. The 
arithmetic of vote gains always is com- 
forting to the party that can show the 
gain, but the party that has the loss 
equally often has a ready answer to dis- 
count rival claims. 

For the moment, the most important 
moves are being made among politicians 
themselves. In one of those moves, United 
States Senators were treated during the 
week to a demonstration of how an his- 






But if this West Virginia breach was 
healed there were continued evidences that 
in Pennsylvania the Democrats faced con- 
tinued factional strife. There New Deal 
Senator Guffey was faced with a tussle 
against Walter A. Jones, Pittsburgh oil 
man, for the 1940 Senatorial nomination. 

In the Republican party the Presiden- 
tial campaign of the three major candi- 
dates ran in low gear except for a farm 
belt speech by Thomas E. Dewey, of New 
York, who took occasion in Lincoln, Nebr., 
to affirm his support for the principles of 
the present farm program. 
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President's Stand on Third Term 


Circumstances Under Which He Would 


Revelation of approval 
for Hull’s candidacy 
made by close associate 


Ernest K. Lindley is the official biogra- 
pher of President Roosevelt and the author 
of three books about him. He is a member 
of the board of trustees of the Roosevelt 
Memorial Library at Hyde Park and is 
widely regarded as a confidant of the 
President. On March 4, when many per- 
sons expected a statement on Mr. Roose- 





a & Ewing 
ERNEST K. LINDLEY 
From the President . . . no comment 


velt’s third-term intentions, an article by 
Mr. Lindley distributed by the Register 
Tribune Syndicate, appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post. 

Mr. Lindley’s article, regarded as par- 
ticularly important at this time, follows 
in full text: 

The first seven years are over. How 
many more will there be: less than one or 
nearly five? 

Excepting the newspapermen, who have 
pestered him to little avail, surprisingly 
few people have had the courage to ask the 
President point-blank about his political 
plans for 1940 and beyond. They have 
tried to draw him out by indirection. They 
have deduced what they could from his 
chance remarks and general behavior. They 
have pumped his closest political associates 
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and the members of his family—and re- 
ceived conflicting replies and hints. 

Just before the President went South 
for his trip to Panama, however, one of 
the elderly stalwarts of the Democratic 
Party decided that he had had enough of 
mystery. He asked for an appointment 
with the President, and got it. This, in 
substance, is the conversation which en- 
sued: 

Visitor—Mr. President, I’ve been in 
Democratic politics and in Congress long- 
er than most people, and for seven years 
I’ve gone down the line with you. Now for 
months I have been reading and hearing 
all kinds of reports about your plans. I 
feel I’m entitled to know what they are. 
So I’ve come here to find out directly from 
you what are we going to do this year. 
Are you going to run for a third term? 

R.—No—I’m not going to run again. 
I’m getting tired. It’s time for someone else 
to take over this job. Of course, if the Ger- 
mans overrun England and head in our 
direction, I won’t desert the ship. But un- 
less something like that happens, I won’t 
run again. 

V.—If you don’t run, Mr. President, 
who is the man? Whom do you think we 
should nominate? 

R.—Well, I think Hull would be a good 
man, don’t you? (The President knew that 
his visitor is a warm friend and admirer of 
the Secretary of State.) He’s safe. He 
can be elected. He would keep us out of 
war. And he’s a lot more liberal than a lot 
of people around here think he is. Of 
course, if we nominate Hull, we'll have to 
pick a strong man of recognized liberalism 
for Vice President. 

V.—Whom do you have in mind, Mr. 
President? 

R.—There’s Bob Jackson. He’s able, and 
smart, and liberal. There’s Paul McNutt. 
He’s a capable man. And there’s Burt 
Wheeler—another good man. And there 
are others. We all have our individual 
preferences. Of course, some of these men 
have disagreed with me at times, and I 
have disagreed with them. But that’s to 
be expected. I think we are all trying to 
go in the same general direction. We have 
some good men to choose from and I think 
we can all get together on a winning 
ticket. 

V.—You didn’t mention Jim Farley, Mr. 
President. What about him for Vice Pres- 
ident with Cordell Hull? 

R.—You know how fond I am of Jim 


Farley. He’s a wonderful fellow. He’s done 
a great job for the Democratic Party. I 
don’t know of anyone more deserving of 


Consent to Run Again 


recognition by the party. And he’s done 
more for me politically than any other liy- 
ing person, not even excepting my wife. 
But—I’ve been traveling about and talk- 
ing to people from all over this country for 
a good many years now. You know what a 
lot of people down your way would think 
and say if we nominated Jim for Vice 
President. I know, too, because I’ve lived 
among them. They’d say we were using 





—Wide World 
President Roosevelt 


The Chief Executive neither confirms nor 
denies Mr. Lindley’s article. 


Cordell Hull as a stalking horse for the 
Pope. 

V.—tThat’s right, Mr. President. 

R.—And lots of other people in other 
parts of the country would say the same 
thing. I’m afraid we'd stir up a lot of 
prejudices and emotions that would con- 
fuse the whole picture. We might even end 
up with another Al Smith debacle. Right? 

V—I'm afraid you’re right, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I like Jim, but we’d run the risk of 
stirring up unnecessary trouble by putting 
him on the ticket .... I’m mighty pleased 
to hear what you said about Cordell Hull. 

There ends the account of the conver- 
sation. 

In reporting this to a close friend, the 
elderly, wise, and utterly reliable visitor 
added: I hope he sticks by that resolution. 
But I’m not sure, yet. The lure of the 
Presidency may hold him. He looks ener- 
getic enough. ... 

So ends the latest report on the explora- 
tion of the mind of the sphinx. 
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Yes ... IT’S YOU we’re talking about—the gasoline 


° | truck driver. 
| oO . . Ty 
F LT Sp WL | —Sure you're versatile! Why, hardly a week goes by 
2 Ci / \ but you render a public service like changing a lady’s 








of e tire .. . or giving an injured child first aid . . . or putting 

m- * out a fire . . . or doing some other praiseworthy act. 

- —Yes, we know. You do these deeds without any 

dé — thought of any tangible reward. Even though they are 

of | out of line of duty, you do them because you see they 

ng need to be done. 

m —What about it? Why nothing, except that only ten 

er- years ago the public called you “road-hogs.’’ And now 
they're giving you medals for public service. Maybe that 

the doesn’t mean much to you, but those acts of courtesy 

wei are doing a splendid public-relations job for the oil in- 

the dustry and every company in it. 

eT We just thought you’d like to know the industry 





appreciates your thoughtfulness. 
yr a- 


GULF OIL CORPORATION + GULF BUILDING * PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Is Glenn Frank Report a Good Basis 
For Next Republican Party Platform? 


Senator Wiley 


(Rep.), Wisconsin; Member, Senate Com- 
mittees on Agriculture, Judiciary and 
Privileges and Elections, 


answers: 

Properly implemented, the Glenn Frank 
report can give an orderly plan to the res- 
olutions committee of the national conven- 
tion. Resulting from a two-year study, it 
is more analytical and less political than a 
political convention might be. It is no 
blanket indictment of the New Deal. It is 
a constructive program calling lustily for 
the stimulation of American initiative. 

It is a politically realistic challenge to 
the New Deal wail that our national econ- 
omy is suffering from hardening of the ar- 
teries. In its outline of long-haul policies to 
rejuvenate American free enterprise it is 
keyed to a typically American confidence 
in the limitless possibilities of future de- 
velopment. 


Rep. Hamilton Fish 


(Rep.), New York; Ranking Minority 
Member, House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 


answers: 

The report is very comprehensive and 
helpful, but I don’t understand why it 
compromised on the reciprocal trade trea- 
ties. The Republican Party always has 
stood for protection. It is more necessary 
now than ever before to protect American 
wage-earners and farmers from the prod- 
ucts of cheap and pauperized labor in Eu- 
rope and Japan. 

In my opinion, the single biggest issue 
is to keep America out of foreign war. 
Debts, deficits, spending and lending will 
all be doubled in a short time if we be- 
come involved in war and there would be a 
blackout of American liberties and a dicta- 
torship overnight as bad as that of the 
Nazis and Fascists. That part of the re- 
port should be stressed. 


Rep. Stephen Bolles 


(Rep.), Wisconsin; Member, House Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions and Expendi- 
tures in Executive Departments, 


answers: 

Concerning the Glenn Frank report, 
may I say that I do not subscribe entirely 
to its proposals. It has the objection which 
a newspaperman probably raises that it 
needs editing down. It has many good 
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Question of the Wook 
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Suggestions for a 1940 party 
platform, under the title, ““A Pro- 
gram for Dynamic America’, were 
put forth a fortnight ago by a 
Committee of Republicans under 
the chairmanship of Glenn Frank. 
Designed for consideration of the 
party’s national convention in pre- 
paring the platform for the forth- 
coming election campaign, it ac- 
cepted some objectives of the New 
Deal, but called for changes in 
method and direction of Govern- 
ment activity. It has evoked wide 
comment in the major political 
parties. 


To ascertain to what extent 
these suggestions impress the ac- 
tive leaders in the Republican 
party, The United States News ad- 
dressed to all members of that 
party in Congress this question: 


“Do you think the Glenn 
Frank report offers a good 
basis for the next Republican 
platform?” 


Of 70 answers received thus far 
only about seven or eight found 
fault with the report. Some of the 
answers received appear here- 
with. 





proposals and in some ways is quite revo- 
lutionary. It shows a very deep study of 
those controversial questions which have 
arisen over a period of years. 

I feel very keenly that much of it might 
be included in the next Republican plat- 
form. If I were writing a Republican plat- 
form for 1940, I would make it less than 
one-half column long and I would simply 
call attention to failures of experiment and 
our present financial condition. 

If the President is a candidate for re- 
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REPRESENTATIVE FISH 





election, I would call attention to the 
viciousness of a third term. 


Senator Reed 
(Rep.), Kansas; Member, Senate Com- 
mittees on Interstate Commerce and Post 
Offices and Post Roads, 

answers: 

The Glenn Frank report offers a good 
basis for the next Republican platform. It 
is a much more statesmanlike document 
than has ever emanated from a similar 
source, so far as my knowledge goes. It 
freely, frankly and fairly discusses all the 
issues, gives credit where credit is due, and 
calls attention to weaknesses where there 
are weaknesses. 

I think Dr. Frank and his associates not 
only performed a good job for the Repub- 
lican Party, but a distinct service for the 
country as a whole. 


Rep. William Lemke 


(Rep.), North Dakota; Member, House 
Committee on Agriculture; Union Party 
Presidential candidate, 1936, 


answers: 

I do not agree with the slush that Dr. 
Frank has for agriculture. The Republican 
party cannot again afford to fool the farm- 
er with promise of parity payments and 


subsidy. I thought that Glenn Frank had 












graduated from that school long ago. 
Farmers demand cost of production for 
that part of their products consumed in 
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the United States. They demand the 
American domestic market. In the mean- 
time, until they get on their feet, they de- 
mand the Frazier-Lemke refinance pro- 
gram. If the Republican party has suffi- 
cient intelligence to take this farm program 
they will succeed at the polls. 


Rep. A. L. Vreeland, 


(Rep.), New Jersey; Member, House 
Committee on the Judiciary, 
answers: 

I believe it contains some very pertinent 
material and generally, with a few changes 
and considerable shortening, a good basis 
for the Republican platform. 


Senator Danaher 


(Rep.), Connecticut; Member, Senate 
Committees on Judiciary and 
Banking and Currency, 

answers: 


I believe the Glenn Frank report is a 
beginning and is important chiefly for the 
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SENATOR DANAHER 


fact that it has been worked over by scores 
of leading citizens throughout the United 
States. I suppose it reasonable to expect 
that compromises were achieved and that 
many had objectives in mind not yet 
reached by or stated in the report. It is, 
nonetheless, a noteworthy contribution. 


Representative Merlin Hull 


(Progressive), Wisconsin; Member, 
House Committee on Banking and 
Currency, 


answers: 
Dr. Frank has made some very good 
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Suggestions but I am not altogether in 


favor of some of his proposals. Further- 
more, he has had opportunity to study the 
agricultural situation in the northwest 
states and he is far from affording us a 
very clear and concise outline of what he 
purposes to do. 

I do not go along with his wobbling or 
straddling attitude on reciprocal trade 
treaties and tariff protection to farm prod- 
ucts. Dr. Frank must well know what is 
happening to agriculture through the un- 
fair competition of agricultural imports 
from foreign countries having lower cost 
of production, and knowing that he cer- 
tainly has not made plain what will be 
his attitude. 

Also, Dr. Frank is fully aware of the 
farm indebtedness, particularly in the 
northwest states where the delinquencies 
on Federal Land Bank mortgages are 
more than twenty percent at this time. 


Rep. Frank Carlson 


(Rep.), Kansas; Member, House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 


answers: 

This report is the result of two years’ 
study by 200 representative American cit- 
izens from every walk of life and should 
be used as the basis of the next Repub- 
lican platform. It is constructive and, if its 
recommendations are carried into effect, it 
will insure a strengthening of our demo- 
cratic form of government and insure re- 
newed prosperity for all citizens. 


Senator Capper 


(Rep.), Kansas; Member, Senate Com- 
mittees on Agriculture, Finance and 
Foreign Relations, 


answers: 


I think the Glenn Frank report not only 
offers a good basis for the next Republican 
platform, but, more than that, a sound 
program for the next Administration to 
adopt as a guide, whether that Administra- 
tion be Republican or Democrat. I have 
heard much favorable comment on this 
report. The analysis of the state of the 
Union is clear and comprehensive; the 
analysis of the New Deal is critical, but 
fair and constructive. The report does not 
offer specific solutions for unemployment 
or farm problems, but suggests policies 
that offer some hope of ultimately reach- 
ing solutions. 


Rep. A. T. Treadway 


(Rep.), Mass.; Ranking Minority Member, 
House Committee on Ways and Means, 


answers: 
I consider it a most valuable document. 
Its chief value seems to me to lie in its 
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REPRESENTATIVE TREADWAY 


fairness and lack of extreme expressions. 
It shows deep consideration of the prob- 
lems facing the American people today and 
it can well be studied by those to whom 
will be entrusted the responsibility of writ- 
ing the Republican platform to be adopted 
at the Philadelphia convention. 


Rep. Chauncey W. Reed 


(Rep.), Illinois; Member, House 
Committee on Judiciary, 


answers: 

The report summarizes an exhaustive 
study of our national policies. The resolu- 
tions committee of the Republican Nation- 
al Convention will find therein an abun- 
dance of material facts for construction of 
a platform that will appeal most favor- 
ably to a public that is weary of impracti- 
cal experimentation and yearns for a re- 
sumption of governmental sanity and con- 
structive statesmanship. 


Rep. Frank Crowther 


(Rep.), New York; Member, House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 


answers: 

The Glenn Frank report is distinctively 
a forward-looking program and may well 
be used as a basis for the next Republican 
platform. That the Republican Party must 
give concrete evidence of assuming a lib- 
eral attitude will not be denied. No indi- 
vidual candidate or organization repre- 
sentative has as yet offered a constructive 
policy which would serve as an answer to 
the folks who ask, “what have the Re- 
publicans to offer to remedy alleged de- 
fects in our national economy?” 
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Antitrust Action 
Against Doctors 


Divides Editors 


The press shows diversity of opinion in 
commenting on the recent court opinion 
that the members of the American Medi- 
cal Association are practicing a trade and 
therefore are subject to the antitrust laws. 
A lower court, ruling that the doctors rep- 
resent a profession, had declared invalid 
an indictment charging violation of the 
antitrust laws. 

The Department of Justice contended 
that the American Medical Association 
was guilty of a conspiracy to shut off the 
competition of Group Health, Inc., and 
had created discrimination against the 
medical activities of the group health 
organization. 


Effect on Professional Codes 

One-third of the commenting newspa- 
pers feel that, under the ruling of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
classifying the practice of medicine as a 
trade, it would be impossible to enforce 
professional codes among practitioners of 
medicine. 

Two-thirds of the editors emphasize the 
charge of conspiracy to destroy competi- 
tion, and believe that the higher court 
opinion opens the way to prevention of 
unfair pressure against cooperative medi- 
cal practice. 

With the latest ruling in mind, the New 
York Herald Tribune (Rep.) voices fear 
that “efforts to enforce standards must be 
abandoned.” 


English Court’s Decision 

An English decision is quoted by the 
New York Times (Dem.), which states 
that, in its opinion, the foreign case 
“arose in circumstances almost identical 
with those in the present case.” The Times 
recalls the English courts “held that the 
right to experiment with promising types 
of medical practice must not be abridged, 
and that the public interest must be con- 
sidered.” 

The Washington (D.C.) Evening Star 
(Ind.) states that a major question still 
facing the court is whether “restraints 
sought to be imposed on Group Health 
were unreasonable efforts to destroy com- 
petition.” 

“The feeling persists,” says the Indian- 
apolis Star (Rep.), “that the Department 
of Justice crusade may be for the pur- 
pose of destroying independence of the 
medical prefession.” 
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The Pre and Con of National Issues 





Defense Needs 
At Panama Canal 


Commenting newspapers are almost 
evenly divided on the proposal of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that an additional set of 
locks be built for the Panama Canal, as an 
essential to national defense. Those who 
indorse the proposal believe that the canal 
may become the Achilles heel in the de- 
fense of North and South America against 
P foreign foes. The opposition argues that 
the work would take too long and the cost 
would be too great. 

“Were the canal closed by sabotage or 
surprise attack,” declares the Cleveland 
(O.) Plain Dealer (Dem.), “this country 
would find its present Navy wholly inade- 
quate for defense of the Western Hemi- 
sphere against outside aggression.” 


Is the Need Urgent? 

“Did the President have to wait seven 

years to discover that the Navy’s lifeline 
| at Panama was not adequately protected?” 
: asks the Worcester (Mass.) Gazette 
) (Ind.) . “After all, no one seriously expects 
the Nazis to sweep Britain’s navy from the 
sea and pounce on our canal, within the 
; next six years.” 
“A strong power,” thinks the San 
» Antonio (Tex.) Express (Ind.), “might 
create a more formidable threat against 
the canal, could it establish operations 
bases for planes anywhere in Latin Amer- 
ica. That possibility must not be slighted, 
difficult though it may seem. Planes could 
carry bombs and attack in force.” 

“What is the source,” inquires the Balti- 
more (Md.) Sun (Dem.), “of the seeming 
F anxiety and the desire to rush new ex- 
pansion of canal defenses? There may be a 
cause, and a good cause, but so far as 
we know, it has not yet been revealed.” 


a ear 


One Counter Proposal 


Speaking of the defense prospects in- 
; volving the islands of the West Indies, 
the San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle (Ind. 
Rep.) comments: “what we could offer 
the Central American countries and Co- 
lombia, Venezuela and Ecuador for their 
cooperation in Panama Canal defense is 
uncertain. There is no uncertainty as to 
what we could offer France and Britain 
for their West Indian islands—a remis- 
sion of some part of the debt they owe 
us. The islands aprear to be important to 
long-range defense of the canal.” 

The New Jersey Observer (Ind.) agrees 
that “in many respects, the canal is not 
only a sort of lifeline of this country, but 
of all the Americas as well.” 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand- 
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7 ing importance in National Affairs today.) 


THE END OF COMPETITION? 


Growing Tax Burdens and Effect on Private Investment 


When risks outweigh returns 
capital is prone to turn aside 
to safer, tax-free employ 


Time for paying income taxes draws 
attention again to the most important 
problem facing the United States today— 
how to persuade persons with surplus 
funds to invest in business. 

All students of business agree that if 
private investment would revive, the un- 
employment problem would be solved and 
prosperity would return. There is no argu- 
ment about that. The argument between 
reactionaries and radicals, and all groups 
in between, arises when reasons for the 
failure of private investment to revive 
are examined: 

Principal arguments are: 

1. Private investment would revive if 
only Government would stop placing re- 
straints on business and refrain from tax- 
ing most of the profits away when there 
are profits. 

2. Private investment can never revive 
because there is no longer much chance 
for private profit because (a) population 
growth is slower; (b) no new industries 
requiring funds are appearing and (c) 
most of the national savings are now in 
the hands of banks, insurance companies 
and similar institutions which cannot take 
normal business risks anyway. 

Conclusions of the second group arise 
from the admission that Government 
pump-priming between 1933 and 1937 
failed to draw new private capital into 
industry. This group now proposes that 
Government must invest the bulk of the 
nation’s savings in work-creating and 
wealth-producing enterprises. Govern- 
ment funds would come from more bor- 
rowing and higher taxes. 


An Argument for Revival 

Failure of the pump-priming experi- 
ment is also the reason why the first group 
draws the opposite conclusion. This group 
contends that private investment would 
revive if more attention were paid to bus- 
iness profits as a recovery stimulant. Let 
Government remove regulations which re- 
strain business, and lower taxes, which 
discourage investment, and most of our 
industrial problems would solve them- 
selves, they say. 

Neither of the solutions suggested by 
these conflicting opinions has yet been 
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Taxes encourage investors to buy 
tax-exempt Government bonds. 
Small enterprises as a group 
make no profit. 
Taxation policy cuts into earn- 
ings of all corporations. 
Government decisions may de- 
termine future of competition. 
The chances against growth of 
small or new corporations. 
Government could profit from 
encouraging private investment. 





tried by Government. Congress doubtless 
reflects the will of the majority when it 
shies from approving a policy of perma- 
nent public investment. Yet Congress con- 
tinues to yield to pressure groups, both 
inside and outside Government, by retain- 
ing heavy taxes on business and individ- 
uals, and keeping the many Government 
controls and regulations which, business 
leaders complain, stifle competition. 

In former times when a man with an at- 
tractive venture sought capital he went 
to the rich man, or a group of rich men, in 
his community and persuaded them to in- 
vest. Both shared in its success, if it be- 
came successful. There were few labor 
problems; no ceiling over hours and no 
floor under wages; no Government re- 
strictions on the prices he could charge for 
his products, and, most important, light 
taxes. 

Today, however, the wealthy man would 
prefer a tax-exempt investment to one on 
which the Government might take more 
than half the profits if the enterprise is 
successful. Furthermore, chances of suc- 
cess are less today than in former times. 

An appraisal of corporate income figures 
compiled by the Treasury shows that, in 
1929, after corporations filing income tax 
returns paid expenses and taxes, they 
earned, $8,671,000,000. In 1925 they earned 
$7,321,000,000. But in 1937, the best year 
since depression and as good a year as 
1925, corporate earnings were only $4,686,- 
000,000, little more than half the 1929 
mark and more than two billions less than 
1925. 

A breakdown of these figures presents 
even more amazing facts. 

Since 1931, for instance, that group of 





corporations with assets under $50,000 has 
never registered a profit on operations, 
even in 1937. The group with assets be- 
tween $50,000 and $100,000 had a deficit 
in 1931 and barely squeaked through with 
a profit in 1937. The group with assets 
between $100,000 and $500,000 kept 1.4 
per cent of its gross earnings as profit in 
1937, and the next group, with assets run- 
ning to a million dollars, made a 2.5 per 
cent profit. 

These figures, of course, are averages for 
the asset groups as a whole. They do not 
prove that no small corporations make 
money but they do indicate that as an 
investment risk, these smaller businesses 
generally are not very attractive, and 
stand little chance of getting the new 
money they need to expand. 

Larger corporations, however, ring up 
higher profits on their cash registers. The 
group between $1,000,000 and $5,000,000 
in assets scored a 4 per cent profit in 
1937; the group between $5,000,000 and 
$50,000,000 made a 6.5 per cent profit and 
that small group with assets above $50,- 
000,000 earned an 8.8 per cent profit on 
its gross income in the best year since 
the 1929 crash. But these groups do not 
need outside capital. 

Even the larger group is not earning the 
return made in the 1920’s. Comparable 
Treasury statistics are not available for 
this period, but compilations of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York show that 
in 1928 the 827 leading manufacturing 
corporations of America made a 12.8 per 
cent return on net worth, whereas in 
1937, the 940 leading concerns earned but 
10.5 per cent and last year made only 
8.4 per cent. 


What Daunts Capital Investment 
All available statistics point to the 
fact that corporations, as a group, fail to 
register earnings high enough to attract 
the investment capital needed to make our 
economic machines run smoothly. Even 
more dismal is the evidence that the aver- 
age small corporation has few or no earn- 
ings at all. There is little incentive for idle 
money to compete for available profits. 
Whether or not Government policies 
are entirely responsible, it is clear that 
they are now doing nothing to ease the 
situation. In 1937, manufacturing concerns 
had a net income, before taxes, of $4,511, 
000,000. Taxes for Federal, State and local 
governments claimed almost half this 
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amount, $2,059,000,000. In 1929, however, 
taxes took only a fourth of net income. 

For all corporations, manufacturing and 
others, the tax load increased from $2,373,- 
000,000 in 1932 when pump-priming be- 
gan, to $4,942,000,000 in 1937, recovery’s 
peak. Federal income and excess profits 
taxes accounted for $990,000,000 of the in- 
crease and can be accounted for in part 
by improved earnings. 

But other taxes increased $1,579,000,000 
during the same period and these repre- 
sent a definite burden on business. They 
include property taxes by State and local 
governments, business privilege levies and, 
above all, pay-roll taxes to support the 
Social Security program. These levies, 
moreover, bear heavily on the strained 
little business. For example, a small busi- 
ness, to keep operating, must be able to 
pay a 4 per cent tax on pay rolls, and at 


present the outlook is this tax will in- 
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business would have to offer a man with a 
$50,000 income a 4.3 per cent return on 
his money to equal a 3 per cent return on 
a tax-free bond of a Federal, State or local 
government. If the investor had a $100,- 
000 income he would demand a 7.3 per 
cent return from a private business and if 
he had a million-dollar income private 
business would have to offer him 12.5 per 
cent to compete with the 3 per cent gov- 
ernment security. 

To correct this situation, Secretary of 
the Treasury Henry Morgenthau has told 
Congress that “we should by all means 
pass legislation to make it impossible in 
the future to issue any more tax-exempt 
securities.” In recommending this policy 
he has followed the suggestions of previ- 
ous Secretaries—Carter Glass, David F. 
Houston, Andrew W. Mellon and Ogden 
L. Mills. 


The reason that tax-exempt investments 


MELLON 





—Harris & Ewing, Wide World, Underwood & Underwood 


tail less risk of loss than a business in- 
vestment. 

The Treasury, however, would be will- 
ing to use a double-edged sword to cut 
away this impediment to investment. 
Officials have suggested lower surtaxes as 
well as an end to tax-exempt bonds on 
the theory that if Government would 
take a thinner slice of income, individuals 
would try to cut themselves bigger slices. 
How surtaxes frighten investors is illus- 
trated by Mr. Hanes. 

If an investor has a choice between a 
3 per cent tax-free Government bond and 
an investment which has a 50-50 chance 
of being cut by half at the end of 10 
years, he would require an 8.14 per cent 
return on the risky proposition if no tax 


is involved. However, if his income is 


subject to a 60 per cent tax, the risky 
investment would have to promise a 14.44 
per 


cent return to be 


attractive. 





MILLS MORGENTHAU 


The Treasury’s Secretaries had one thing in common 


crease to 6 per cent in 1949. This item 
alone would tend to make investors more 
cautious. 

In addition to the tax burden the small 
business man must reckon with the Wage 
and Hour law and its overtime provisions; 
various State price control laws, and, if 
he seeks more than $100,000 in capital 
from the public, with the expensive Se- 
curities and Exchange regulations. 

Another factor retarding investment is 
found in present tax policies toward indi- 
viduals who have funds to invest. Under 
the present system these persons are actu- 
ally encouraged not to invest in private in- 
dustry because investments in tax-exempt 
Government securities yield them more 
return. The marked advantage of a tax- 
exempt security over a taxable investment 
in private business was cited last Summer 
by John W. Hanes, then Under Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, before the House 
Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. Hanes pointed out that a private 
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become more attractive as individual in- 
come that Federal surtaxes are 
heavier on higher incomes. Surtaxes range 
from 4 per cent on incomes between 
$4,000 and $6,000 to 75 per cent on that 
portion of incomes above $5,000,000. 
These surtaxes, for example, force a mar- 
ried man without dependants to pay a 
5 per cent total tax on a $12,000 income; 
a 14.9 per cent tax on a $40,000 income 
and a 63 per cent tax on a $600,000 in- 
come. These facts explain why individuals 
now hold more than $19,000,000,000 of 
the $63,884,000,000 outstanding tax-ex- 
empt securities. 

Under the present situation, prospec- 
tive investors would rather take a lower 
return and keep out of the upper tax 
brackets than risk their money in a busi- 
ness venture which might promise them 
more. This profit incentive would be 
closed if governments no longer issued 
tax-exempt bonds, but government securi- 
ties would still be safer because they en- 
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Mr. Hanes demonstrates how investors 
might be lured into placing funds in busi- 
ness if their surtaxes are lowered. They 
would presumably demand a smaller profit. 

Treasury experts estimate that the Fed- 
eral Government would lose $44,800,000 
in tax revenue by lowering the top surtax 
rate from 75 per cent to 50 per cent. To 
tax securities now tax-exempt would cost 
the Treasury from $19,000,000 to $50,000,- 
000 in higher interest rates. These losses, 
however, would be more than offset by 
gains of from $179,000,000 to $337,000,- 
000 which would result from taxes on gov- 
ernment bonds. 

These calculations indicate the Federal 
Government would get more revenue by 
trying to induce individuals to invest in 
private business instead of in government 
securities. To make private investment 
still more attractive by definitely encour- 
aging business operations might prove 
more difficult, but statistics suggest the 
experiment might be worth the effort. 
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War Trade: Antidote to Recession 


‘Favorable’ Balance a Sustaining Factor in General Industr 
g y 


Airplanes and cotton lead 
in volume of foreign orders. 
Increase in food shipments. 


Contradicting the gloomy views and 
forecasts of three or four months 
foreign trade has increased notably in the 
first five months of the European war. 
The initial stimulus has been more pro- 
nounced than in 1914. 

From a level of $239,000,000 per month 
during the Summer, exports jumped to an 
average of $320,000,000 in the last four 
months of 1939, and in January ran to 
$369,000,000—an increase of 73 per cen! 
over January a year ago. 

Imports, also, have increased—though 
less emphatically—the gains being chiefly 
in crude materials and semi-manufacturec 


ago, 


goods for processing. 

Increase in this “favorable” balance of 
trade is a sustaining factor in general 
business, representing a flow of buying 


Two circumstances favor our export 
trade, compared with the Autumn of 1914. 
One is the comparatively small European 
stock of American cotton and relatively 
high prices of competing staples; the other, 
the Allied inferiority in air power, leading 
to placement of volume orders in the 
United States. 

Gains, however, have been by no means 
confined to these two items. Chemicals, 
copper, iron and steel manufacturers and 
various lines of machinery also have reg- 
istered large gains. Two-thirds of the ex- 
port gains of last year have been contrib- 
uted by these six groups of products. 

Recently there have been signs also of 
an increase in food shipments. Animal and 
vegetable food products, with raw cotton 
and metal-working machinery, were in fact 
the only major categories showing in- 
creases in January over December figures. 

All continents and most major countries 
—except those of central Europe—share 
in the expansion, as shown in the table be- 


Kingdom was the only country recording 
any important increase, exports to that 
country rising to $66,000,000 from the $49,- 
000,000 of December. Relatively speaking, 
the rise in exports has been greatest to 
Russia and certain of the neutral countries 
bordering upon or associated with Ger- 
many. (U.S. N. Pictogram, Feb. 23). 


Exports of U.S. Products 
(millions of dollars) 


Jan. Dec. Jan. 

1940 1939 1939 
U.K. and France 104 85 58 
Three northern neutrals(1) 24 22 14 
Three southern neutrals (2) 15 19 6 
Russia 11 ll 8 
Germany _-_ — 9 
Other Europe 12 14 10 
Canada 39 41 25 
Latin America 66 75 39 
Asia 64 68 38 
Australia 11 9 5 


South Africa 
(1) Sweden, 
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Norway, the Netherlands, 
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Foreign trade is countering the business slump since the year- 
end. Widening of the spread between exports and imports 
denotes increase in net expenditures of foreign money in the 
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United States—a major source of 
which provide a cushion for business. Export gains early in 
this war were greater than in 1914. 


“‘pump-priming” funds, 
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The Trend of Business 





Outlook for Spring: 
Optimism Is Strong 


Cleavage of opinion on the business out- 
look is developing among Government 
economists. One group holds that business 
has entered on a “tail spin” similar to that 
of 1937-8; the other—which still may be 
taken as representing more nearly a con- 
sensus—believes the slump about ended, 
though apprehensive of another reaction 
late in the year. 

The “optimists” believe that export busi- 
ness will be a material prop and that in- 
ventories will be maintained on a higher 
level. The “pessimists” consider the war 
stimulus over-rated, look for liquidation 
of inventories. 

Recent surveys seem to indicate that 
stocks of goods are not out of line with 
current sales. An index, presented by an 
industrial group, indicated that inventories 
—apparently never fully deflated—are 30 
per cent above the 1936 average. 

A factor which, after March, will be fa- 
vorable to stability or advance, is the sea- 
sonal trend, which after its first-quarter 
rise, levels out in April and May. 








* 
Antitrust Drive 
On Broader Front 


The Justice Department’s antitrust 
drive is being prosecuted with a vigor that 
recalls the days of T. R.—though its scope 
is much wider. The present Administration 
is proceeding not only against industry, 
but also against labor unions, farmer or- 
ganizations and professional groups. 

Recent actions include one against tire 
companies, suits involving the American 
Medical Association, and proceedings 
against labor unions and building supply 
dealers and contractors in many cities. 

The A. M. A. case poses the question 
whether the medical professioff is a 
“trade.” This was at first decided in the 
negative, reversed on appeal, and now goes 
to the Supreme Court for final decision. 

The building trade prosecutions involve 
both the question of amenability of labor 
bodies to antitrust procedure and the at- 
tempt to spur construction by reducing 
costs. 

Another anti-monopoly proceeding—by 
a State Government—is the suit just filed 
by the Attorney General of Nebraska in 
Omaha, seeking to oust the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Company from the State, 
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charging it is trying to destroy competi- 
tion. 
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“IT’S MY FAVORITE BARGAIN” 
















6 ** . . . 
A bargain,” says the dictionary —“‘is an 
advantageous transaction.” 
Telephone service is like that. . . . Advantageous to 


you because it saves time, steps and trouble. Stands 


guard over the security of your home. Helps you to 
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keep in touch with relatives and friends. 


And does all of this as a real bargain should—at low . 
cost. Pennies buy wings when you reach for the MS 
telephone. - 
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What you as a business man CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of 


YOU CANNOT, apparently, even hint 
that your product is of foreign origin, if 
you make it in America. The Federal 
Trade Commission has ordered the maker 
of an “English Club Soda” to stop using 
the word “English” and to quit illustrat- 
ing labels with pictures of English life. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, at least in Ohio, receive 
workmen’s compensation for any injury 
you suffer at manual labor, even though 
you are an executive of the business. The 
Ohio Supreme Court held that a corpora- 
tion president, so injured, was entitled to 
compensation. Other courts have held that 
such persons are not covered by Work- 
men’s Compensation. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT use “teaser” advertise- 
ments if the Federal Trade Commission 
believes you are misrepresenting your 
product. A Federal Circuit Court upholds 
a Commission order directing a cosmetics 
firm to stop offering prizes for the solu- 
tion of a puzzle in an advertisement, even 
though the cosmetic is not mentioned. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, if you operate a passenger 
motor line, substitute sedans for busses 
without jeopardizing your license to op- 
erate. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission rules that the change does not 
alter the “character of service.” 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT use radio communica- 
tion between your office and your automo- 
bile unless you can show it is necessary 
to protect life or property. The Federal 


Federal court and administrative decisions: 


Communications Commission has an- 
nounced this policy after receiving many 
requests for permission to use radios for 
this purpose. New York’s Mayor La 
Guardia is one of the first to use this serv- 
ice. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT set up a trust which 
provides specifically for the education of 
your children and escape paying personal 
income taxes on the earnings of the trust. 
The Board of Tax Appeals holds the 
parent liable for income taxes even though 
the trustee of the trust can determine 
whether or not the trust income shall be 
used for education. 


* * * 


YOU CAN increase wages and be held 
to have violated the Wagner Act. The 
Labor Board holds that an employer re- 
fused to bargain collectively when he -in- 
creased wages shortly after a union re- 
quested recognition. The Board’s theory 
was that the wage increase anticipated a 
union demand. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT imply that the im- 
ported products you sell are American- 
made. The Federal Trade Commission has 
ordered a seller of toothbrushes to stop 
branding the handles with “this brush is 
made in U.S.A.”, when the handles were 
imported. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT advertise that the 
goods you sell in interstate commerce are 
being offered to customers at a reduced 
rate unless prices actually are below the 
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prices you normally charged. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission holds, in the case 
of a quilt manufacturer, that such adver- 
tisements are misleading, when the “re- 
duced” price is the normal price. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an importer, con- 
sider money spent to discharge the debts 
of the foreign company, from which you 
buy your stocks, as a business expense for 
income tax purpose. Nor can you treat 
the expense as a loss. The Board of Tax 
Appeals disallowed such deductions, even 
though the importer claimed he paid the 
debts to preserve his source of supply. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, perhaps, refuse to allow un- 
ion organizers to enter your plant if you 
are impartial in the matter and ban or- 
ganizers of all unions. The Labor Board 
upheld a company which refused permis- 
sion to union organizers to board its ships. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT enforce individual em- 
ployment contracts with your employes 
if those contracts violate the Wagner 
Act in any respect. The Supreme Court 
upholds the Labor Board on this point. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT imply in your adver- 
tising that you make your own products 
when you buy them. The Federal Trade 
Commission orders a seller of paper boxes 
to stop using the word “maker” in stamp- 
ing his products, and complains that a 
seller of incandescent lamps uses _ the 
word “laboratory” in his trade name 
when he has no research laboratory. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT claim your goods con- 
tain “sterling silver” unless the meial 
represented as silver is 92.5 per cent pure. 
The Federal Trade Commission ordered 
a glass company to cease advertising its 
glassware as filigreed with sterling silver 
when the metal was only 67 per cent 
silver. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT discharge employes who 
strike even if there is no union in your 
plant. The Labor Board rules that em- 
ployes cannot be discharged for con- 
certed activity, whether they belong to a 
union or not. 
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YOU CAN, as a professional man, such 
as a doctor, deduct on your income tax 
return the rental value of the room in your 
home you use as an office only if you rent 
your home. The News-line in the February 
9 issue was too broad when it implied that 
the same rental value could be deducted 
if the home was owned. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT allow non-union em- 
ployes to evict union employes from your 
plant without disciplining the non-union 
workers. The Labor Board finds an em- 
ployer violated the Wagner Act when he 
failed to take such action and orders him 
to reinstate the union employes and pro- 
tect them. 


x * * 


YOU CANNOT ask an applicant for a 
job to state his union affiliation on the ap- 
plication blank. The Labor Board holds 
that a prospective worker’s union affilia- 
tion is no concern of the employer. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now keep the extensive wage 
and hour records required under the Wage 
and Hour Law at a central record-keeping 
office. If you do so, however, you are re- 
quired to keep at your various plants indi- 
vidual wage and hour records for your em- 
ployes. Formerly all records had to be kept 
at each place of employment. 


* * * 


YOU CAN make non-interest-bearing 
loans to your company’s stockholders, 
and have them sign nominal 6 per cent 
promissory notes, without reporting the 
supposed interest due as accrued interest 
on your corporate income tax return. The 
Board of Tax Appeals holds that an oral 
agreement not to charge the interest and 
evidence that no interest has been collect- 
ed is sufficient to establish that no in- 
come results from the loans. 
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What facts of life were concealed 
in the Middle Ages? Whatancient 
truths were withheld by church 
and state for centuries? Why did 
tyrants fear these findings? 
Do you want to know the astounding 
ay about these mysteries and learn 
how they can help you? 
This Sealed Book—FREE 
Send for the fascinating Sealed Book 
revealing what the Rosicrucians know. 
Address Scrise P.N.G. 
The ROSICRUCIANS 
SAN JosE (AMORC) CALIFORNIA 
[Not a Religious Organization] 
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Wat thinking man is there who hasn’t wished for 
sanctuary from noises that constantly derail his train of 
thought! Help make your office this sanctuary by trying 
the new Underwood Noiseless Typewriter on your own 
work in your own executive office. Call our nearest Branch 
Office today. 


Typewriter Division... UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 

-. «+ Typewriters, Accounting Machines, Adding Machines, Carbon Paper, 

Ribbons and other Supplies . . . One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 


UNDERWOOD 
NOISELESS 
TYPEWRITER 









Copyright 1940, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
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A “NEW’ LABOR RELATIONS ACT 


How Smith Proposals Would Affect Employers 


Key to the drive to amend 
Wagner Law seen in hands 
of the President and AFL 


Key to the drive to amend the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act now can be 
said to rest with the President and the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The amending bill, introduced last 
week by a majority of the Smith Com- 
mittee, is now in the hands of the regular 
labor committees of both House and 
Senate. The chairmen of these commit- 
tees—Senator Elbert Thomas and Rep- 
resentative Mary T. Norton—would pre- 
fer to delay any action on amendments. 
The AFL is not expected to support all 
provisions of the Smith bill. Its leaders, 
however, will continue to press for action 
on some amendments at this session. The 
President so far has not committed himself. 


Differing Views on Changes 

Decision of these vital factors will rest 
on whether these parties agree with 
Representative Howard W. Smith that 
the changes his committee has proposed 
are moderate and necessary revisions 
which will not alter the fundamental 
principles of the act, or with the two 
minority members of the Smith Com- 
mittee who contend that the bill would 
emasculate the Labor Act. 

On the side of amendment is the desire 
of many legislators to accomplish some 
change, so that they can report back to 
their constituents that the Wagner Act 
troubles are “all fixed up.” 

Necessary to any judgment of the Smith 
amendments is an understanding of how 
they would affect the treatment of em- 
ployers and unions under the act. 

How would the amendments, if en- 
acted, affect the employer? 


Separate Prosecutor 


He would know that the prosecuting 
and judicial employes enforcing the act 
are segregated, that he will not be tried 
and judged by the same agency that is 
prosecuting him. Under the present act, 
the Labor Board prosecutes, tries and 
judges the employer. The amending bill 
would establish the office of “adminis- 
trator” to prosecute, and a separate and 
independent Labor Board to hear and 
judge cases: 
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Suppose a union files charges that an 
employer has dismissed one of his em- 
ployes because of activity in the union or 
in pressing for settlement of a grievance. 
The employer would know that he is not 
liable for any action that took place six 
months or more before the charge was 
filed. 

Action under the present law has some- 
times involved events that occurred two 
and three years before any charges were 
filed by the union. 

If the charge against this employer 
were to be substantiated on a preliminary 
investigation, the employer would be 
served with a complaint that would state 
not only the charge, but the redress ex- 
pected of the employer should the board 
judge him guilty. Thus, he would be on 
notice that the administrator believes he 
not only should reinstate the dismissed 
employe, but also should pay him for 
wages lost because of the illegal dismis- 
sal. No such notice of redress is now 
served on the employer. 

Under the amendments, the board could 
not order reinstated any employe, if his 
union activity had included willful vio- 
lence, destruction of property or participa- 
tion in a sit-down strike. 

After the hearing, the employer would 
know that the board is bound to decide 
the case on the “preponderance” of sub- 


—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR ELBERT THOMAS and REPRESENTATIVE MARY T. NORTON 
Into their hands come some forceful amendments 


stantial evidence. At present the board is 
required to have substantial evidence to 
support its findings. There have been cases 
in which the testimony showed substan- 
tial evidence supporting both sides. In such 
vases, the board has followed its own 
judgment. Under the amendments, it 
would be required to weigh all testimony 
and decide for the side which had _pro- 
duced the preponderance of evidence. 

The employer would know that, if he 
is ordered to make up the wages lost by 
the illegal dismissal, the back pay could 
not exceed the employe’s normal earnings 
for six months. Thus, should the employer 
choose to contest the board’s decision in 
the courts, he would not be running up a 
big bill for back pay during the time nec- 
essary for litigation. At present there is 
no ceiling on the amount of back pay which 
the board can award. 

If he took the case to court, he would 
know that the judges were required to 
determine whether the board’s findings 
were “clearly erroneous” or supported by 
“substantial evidence.” This is not mater- 
ially different from present practice of the 
courts. 

Other matters now left to discretion of 
the Labor Board which the Smith amend- 
ments would fix definitely include: 

1. The requirement that the employer 
bargain with a union does not mean (1) 
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that he is compelled to reach any agree- 
ment, (2) that he is required to submit 
counterproposals to the union’s demands. 

2. Free expression of his opinion on 
labor unions or other matters cannot be 
construed to be a violation of the act un- 
less it is accompanied by threats of in- 
timidation. 

3. There is no requirement that an 
employer deal with any union so long as 
two or more unions are claiming the right 
to represent conflicting groups of his em- 
ployes. 

4. He can secure from the board an 
election among his employes to determine 
which of the two disputing unions is en- 
titled to represent his employes if he stip- 
ulates his intention to bargain with the 
winning union. 

5. He knows that, whenever there is a 
dispute among unions, the board will con- 
duct an election beiore determining the 
winner, and that, once determined, the 
winning union will not be challenged for at 
least a year. 


Rights for Unions 
What would the 
guarantee for unions? 
All the rights of fair trial, subpoena, 
tules of evidence, and decision based on 
“preponderance” of evidence would ac- 
crue to unions as well as employers. 


Smith amendments 


In addition, the unions would be ac- 
corded a right now denied to secure court 
review of board decisions which determine 
the union which has exclusive bargaining 
rights for any group of employes. 

The unions would know that an elec- 


tion would be held before the boara 
granted exclusive bargaining rights in 


any case. 


Dean Garrison’s Suggestion 


One provision of the Smith bill, sug- 
gested to the committee by Dean Lloyd 
K. Garrison of Wisconsin Law School, 
would remove the board from the cross- 
fire of rival union disputes. By this change 
in the act, the board would be prohibited 
from deciding disputes between craft and 
industrial unions, or between national and 
local unions over what groups of em- 
ployes constitute a unit appropriate for 
bargaining. 

This amendment is designed to force 
rival unions to settle between themselves 
their differences as to who is and who is 
not to be blanketed under a single agree- 
ment. If the unions fail to agree, neither 
would be accorded the right to exclusive 
representation. During the dispute, the 
employer would not be required to bargain 
with either of the disputants. In such dis- 
putes, however, the unions may carry 
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their disputes to the point of strikes, the 
stronger forcing recognition from the em- 
ployer. 


——— &® 


New Safeguards 
For Bargaining 


When the Supreme Court of the United 
States first declared the National Labor 
Relations Act constitutional, it pointed 
out that the Act does not prevent an em- 
ployer from hiring individuals on what- 
ever terms may be mutually agreeable. 
Last week, the Court limited this right by 
requiring that such individual terms must 
not forestall collective bargaining. 

The decision was rendered in a case in- 
volving individual contracts between the 
National Licorice Company and its em- 
ployes. The contracts provided that em- 
ployes would not strike, demand a closed 
shop or a signed contract for any union. 
The contracts were not set aside except so 
far as they ran counter to the Wagner Act. 


——— 


Wage-Hour Law: 
Is It Airtight? 


When Congress passed the Wage and 
Hour Act, it regarded the law as air- 
tight. On the strength of its experience 
with the Labor Board, the AFL had in- 
sisted that everything about wage and 
hour regulation be spelled out, that 
nothing be left to the discretion of the 
administrator. 

Last week it was apparent that, small 
as it was, the leeway was enough for an 
about-face by the administrator. 


The previous Wage and Hour Ad- 
ministrator issued certain definitions as 


to what employes were entitled to the 
exemptions granted by Congress to ad- 
ministrative employes. Under these regu- 
lations, some corporations have protested 
that even their vice presidents could not 
qualify. 

Now, however, the Wage and Hour 
Division has a new administrator, Col. 
Philip Fleming. He has announced that 
hearings on petitions to modify this and 
other definitions will begin within a 
month. Being predicted is a ruling that 
the exenyption for administrative em- 
ployes applies to all persons working on 
a guaranteed monthly salary of $135 or 
$150. The first administrator had argued 
that no such exemption could be granted 
without amending the law. 
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HOW THIS SERVICE 
MAY HELP YOUR EMPLOYES 
TO GET OUT OF DEBT 


MPLOYES can’t do their best work 

when worried by overdue bills. It’s 
important to you as well as to them that 
they be able to borrow cash for emergencies. 
For most workers have at some time unusual 
expenses—a serious accident or long illness, 
for instance—which they can’t meet out of 
current income or savings. 


Loans for wage earners 


Household Finance service makes loans 
available to wage earners largely on their 
character and earning ability. At Household 
responsible workers can obtain cash for 
emergencies in a simple, private transaction. 
Neither endorser nor bankable security is 
needed. No wage assignment is taken. 

Borrowers repay their loans in convenient 
monthly installments which average less 
than 8°; of their monthly income. Thus they 
can get out of debt without sacrifice of living 
standards. Below are some typical loans and 
payment schedules. Each borrower may 
choose the payment schedule which best fits 
his monthly budget. 





























AMOUNT AMOUNT PAID BACK EACH MONTH 
OF Including All Charges 
CASH 2 6 12 16 20 
LOAN mos, mos, mos. mos. mos. 
loan loan loan loan loan 
$ $ 10.38 |$ 3.63 |$ 1.95 
50 25.94 9.08 4.87 : 
100 51.88 | 18.15 9.75 |$ 7.66 |$ 6.41 
150 77.82 | 27.23 | 14.62] 11.49 9.62 | 
200 103.77 36.31 19.50 15.32 12.83 i 
250 129.71 45.39 24.37 19.15 16.04 = 
300 155.65 | 54.46 | 29.25 | 22.98 | 19.24 = 
Above payments figured at 2'2% per month 
and based on prompt paymeft are in effect in 
New York and ten other states. Due to local 
conditions, rates elsewhere vary slightly. 





More from their incomes 


To help families avoid unnecessary debt 
Household also teaches and encourages home 
money management. Household’s booklets 
on budgeting and better buymanship show 
limited income families how to get more for 
their dollars. These practical booklets are 
now used as texts in hundreds of schools 
and colleges. 

Wouldn’t you like to know more about 
this service for your employes? The coupon 
will bring detailed information. No obligation! 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
** Doctor of Family Finances” 
one of America’s leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 279 branches in 182 cities 
Se eee eB eB SSB SS SB eS SE eB Se eS eS ee ee ee ee 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. USN-C 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 


Please tell me more about your loan service for 
wage earners— without obligation. 
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MORE ‘CONTROLS’ FOR BUSINESS 


Plans to Curb Investment Trusts, Expand Credit Facilities 


Regulatory bill prepared 
by SEC. Federal loan 
corporation is proposed 


Washington’s financial minds were con- 
centrated last week on the old problem: 
how to make Big Business smaller and 
Small Business bigger. 

Big Business now under scrutiny is the 
Nation’s investment trust business—total 
assets, $4,500,000,000. The long-awaited 
proposal for Federal regulation of the trust 
companies is now ready for Congress. Final 
touches were put on the regulating bill by 
the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
before turning it over to its sponsor, Sena- 
tor Wagner (Dem.), Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Banking. 

The bill is patterned closely after the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act. It 
was a rider on that act which authorized 
the SEC to make its long and thorough in- 
vestigation of the investment trusts. 


To Limit Investment Trusts 

As a result of its studies, directed by 
David Schenker, the SEC is now asking 
authority (1) to limit the size of invest- 
ment trusts, (2) to require simplification 
of their corporate structure, (3) to require 
full disclosure of operations both to the 
commission and to the stockholders, (4) to 
require uniform accounting standards, (5) 
to require that trust management be “re- 
lated” in no way to brokerage houses or to 
firms whose securities it holds. 

The SEC also would like authority to 
conduct a periodic census of investment 
counselors. 











The Borden Company 


ANNUAL MEETING 
The annual meeting of 
stockholders will be held 
on Wednesday, April 17, 
1940, at ten o'clock A.M., 
at our registered office, 15 Exchange 
Place, Jersey City, N. J. 

Only stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Wednesday, 
March 20, 1940, will be entitled to 
vote at said meeting, notwithstand- 
ing any subsequent transfers of stock. 

The stock transfer books will not 


be closed. 
d The Borden Company 
WALTER H. REBMAN, Secretary 
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Although hearings on this bill are ex- 
pected at the present session, no observer 
is now predicting its passage this year. 

Small business problems are primarily 
credit problems. Chief exponent of this 
thesis is Senator Mead (Dem.), of New 
York, who last week announced his in- 
tention to introduce a new bill embody- 
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DAVID SCHENKER 
His trust studies came first 





ing his plan for bringing easy credit fa- 
cilities within reach of the small business- 
man. 

Senator Mead has two such bills pend- 
ing in the Senate. His new proposal will 
provide for the creation of an “Industrial 
Loan Corporation.” 

This corporation would be tied into the 
Federal Reserve System and would op- 
erate to finance enterprises 
through the purchase of obligations or of 
preferred stock. The advances could be 
made in cooperation with commercial 
banks. A bank would make a loan, and 
the corporation would guarantee or in- 
sure it. Any loss would be prorated be- 
tween the lending bank and the Govern- 
ment corporation. 


business 


The principle behind this plan is the 
same as that in Title 1 of the Federal 
Housing Act, which covers loans made by 
banks for modernization of existing houses. 

Coincidentally, the March issue of the 









Federal Reserve Bulletin, published March 
8, advances such a plan as one possible 
method for putting idle bank funds to 
work. 

The Bulletin states that this plan 
“would provide a mechanism whereby 
small local banks could make or partici- 
pate in the making of long-term loans at 
reasonable rates, obtain the specialized 
services needed on such loans, and safe- 
guard themselves against undue risks.” 
The plan could operate primarily through 
existing banking institutions without 
bringing in a new agency to compete with 
them. 

Observers, however, predict the same 
fate for the small loan bills as for invest- 
ment trust regulation—no action at this 
session. 





Tighter ‘Controls’ 
For British Pound 


The British once again are preparing 
to place tighter controls on the British 
pound. As usual, what happens to that 
currency is going to raise new problems 
of policy affecting the American dollar 
and American world trade. 

At present there are two prices for the 
British currency. In the “free”, or bootleg, 
market, a pound can be bought for around 
$3.92. In the official market, a pound is 
worth between $4.02 and $4.04 and is 
available only as allotted by the British 
Exchange Control. 


U.S. May Retaliate 


Recent events, including evidence that 
war costs are going to mount and that 
Britain will be forced to liquidate more 
and more holdings to get foreign exchange, 
have added to weakness in the “free” 
pound. If that pound becomes too free 
and cheap it can tend to encourage British 
sales abroad in competition with Amer- 
ican dollar sales. This might force some 
retaliatory action by our government. 

However, the British Government is 
letting it be known that it intends to 
“do something” about the free pound to 
bring it under closer control—maybe to 
ban all currency not obtained through the 
official control authority. Whatever hap- 
pens, the money problem is cropping up 
again. 
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The Small Talk 
Of Big Names 
In Washington 


A week’s Washington impressions: 

At the Cabinet dinner for the President 
on March 4, the New Deal’s seventh 
anniversary: 

Forty-eight top-flight guests sampling 
hors d’oeuvres, drinking sherry . . . Vice 
President and Mrs. Garner breaking their 
no-party rule Vice President and 
Mrs. Garner leaving at 10 to keep their 
early-to-bed rule . . . the welcome for 
former Cabinet members, Homer Cum- 
mings and Frank Murphy .. . the empty 
chairs (figurative ones) for Commerce 
Secretary Harry Hopkins and Attorney 
General Jackson, who were ill. 

Caviar, terrapin ana pheasant being 
washed down with 30-year-old amontil- 
lado, 1928 Chablis, 1928 Pommard, 
champagne and_benedictine. 

The President cocking an ear to the 
Brazilian lyrics of lovely Carmen Miranda 
... giving her a “good neighbor” smile. 

At Helena Rubinstein’s art show for 
the benefit of Poland: 

A fountain spouting champagne all 
afternoon . . . Labor Secretary Perkins 
inspecting a canvas by Salvador Dali 

. Solicitor General Biddle at her side 
trying to fathom what Picasso meant 
... one Member of Congress staring long 
at a cubist painting and then walking 
away, muttering to himself .. . all the 
Polish diplomats in formal and _ semi- 
formal afternoon wear .. . all the Ameri- 
can politicians in business suits . . . the 
babel of Slavic sibilants and American 
twang around the sandwich table. 

* * * 

At the White House: 

General “Pa” Watson laying bets on the 
Third Term ... laughing at the news that 
Leon Henderson is making wagers, too 

..@ near-record turnout of reporters to 
see how deeply the President was tanned 
on his fishing trip . . . the saddle-leather 
depth of the tan in question. 

* % & 

On Capitol Hill: 

The excited way reporters clutched for 
copies of the Smith Committee report on 
the Labor Board . . . one member of the 
committee whispering to another member 
a word of sympathy for Dave Saposs . 
the recollection that Dave Saposs is econo- 
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mist for the Labor Board, and the Smith 
Committee recommends abolishing his job 
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ROOSEVELTS: wife... 


—Wide World 


mother... husband 


On Capitol Hill Senator Barkley eulogized 


. . . the knowing nods in the cloakroom 
when the news ticker reported that Sen- 
ator Rush Holt thinks the committee’s 
recommendations were too harsh. 
* * * 

At the Church of the Presidents: 

President Roosevelt observing the sev- 
enth anniversary of his first inauguration 


by bowing his head in prayer .. . the fam- 
ily group of mother, wife and President in 
a front pew ... the bowed heads of 
Cabinet members and old friends nearby 

. on Capitol Hill, at almost the same 
hour, Senator Barkley eulogizing the 
Roosevelt record in a two-hour speech to 
a sizable audience. 














Dated March 1, 1940 


HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 


GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 


A. G. BECKER & CO. 
Incorporated 


March 7, 1940. 








This is not an Offering Circular. 
only by means of the Offering Circular. 


$20,000,000 
(of which $17,700,000 are publicly offered) 


Elgin, Joliet and Eastern Railway Company 
First Mortgage 31/4,.% Bonds, Series A 


Interest payable March 1 and September 1 





Price 1011,% and Accrued Interest 


The entire Offering Circular should be read prior to any purchase of these 
Bonds. Copies of such Offering Circular may be obtained in this State from 
only such of the undersigned as may legally offer these Bonds in 
compliance with the securities law of this State. 


These Bonds are offered subject to authorization by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and subject to the condition, among others, that the order 
or orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission authorizing 
the issuance and sale of the Bonds shall have taken effect 
on or prior to April 15, 1940. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


The offer of these Bonds is made 


Due March 1, 1970 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
HARRIS, HALL & COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
CENTRAL REPUBLIC COMPANY 


BLAIR, BONNER & COMPANY 
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Hjalmar J. Procope, Minister of Finland: 
Discreet, Urbane, a Diplomat of Skill 


The most popular person in Washington 
today is a foreigner, a tall, handsome, 
cigar-smoking individual by the name of 
Hjalmar J. Procope (correct pronuncia- 
tion: Pro’-ko-pay) , Minister of Finland to 
the United States. In fact, Mr. Procope 
has almost the stature of a hero. 

It is true that the Finnish Minister is 
entrusted with the most delicate of duties 
and with responsibilities of the inmost far- 
reaching consequence to his country, but 
it is likewise true that, to the greatest ex- 
tent possible, everybody in the Capital is 
helping him in the performance of those 
duties. To Hjalmar Procope, every Wash- 
ington door is open—wide. 

Whether Mr. Procope calls at the White 
House to confer with President Roosevelt, 
talks with Herbert Hoover over the tele- 
phone, has an appointment with Federal 
Loan Administrator Jesse Jones and other 
Export-Import Bank officials, attends a 
Congressional hearing, is slipped into the 
office of Secretary Hull, visits Mayor La 
Guardia in New York or is honor guest at 
a benefit musical performance or stage 
production, the way is made as easy for 
him as is conceivable. Unlike most other 
foreign diplomats, Minister Procope does 
not need to strain his activities through the 
Department of State. 

The reason for Hjalmar Procope’s popu- 
larity is twofold: his own personality and 
Finland’s cause itself. 

That Finland’s cause is popular in the 
United States is evident in many develop- 
ments: in the $10,000,000 loan made to 
Finland by the Export-Import Bank and in 
the additional loan of $20,000,000 author- 
ized by Congress (both loans for non-mili- 
tary purposes only); in the very favorable 
press reaction; and in the many Finnish 
aid groups organized throughout the coun- 
try—at present there are at least 12 of 
these groups. 


Response to Personality 

The Minister’s personality has been re- 
sponsible for much of the success of these 
endeavors. Recently, for example, only five 
minutes after he had made a radio address 
in Philadelphia, 12 telephone calls inquired 
to what place contributions should be sent. 
A few days ago, Mr. Procope entered a 
Washington shop to pick up a repaired 
fountain pen. When the proprietor realized 
who his customer was, he offered his 25- 
cent fee to Finland’s treasury. 

His Excellency has a polished diplomatic 
presence. Although he is 51, he looks about 
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10, the touches of gray in his dark hair 
being the only signs of age. He speaks 
English, which he learned as a youngster, 
with a Scandinavian lilt to his voice, and 
often slips into little French phrases, in- 
variably saying “pardon?” in place of 
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HJALMAR PROCOPE 
Every Washington door is open 


“what?” In conversation, his horn- 
rimmed glasses slip to the end of his nose, 
and he continues talking, peering over 
them. Emphasizing his points by waving 
his open palm up and down, he tends to 
wander off into passionate discourse on the 
struggle of his people, and then he apolo- 
gizes. 

Mr. Procope lives an endless day, rising 
at 7 a.m., retiring long after midnight. 
When he travels, he catches naps in sta- 
tion waiting-rooms. At first he had only 
three assistants at his Tracy Place lega- 
tion, but since the war he has rented a 
larger office on Wyoming Avenue, with 30 
workers at his call. He runs the legation 








as if it were a business establishment. Keen 
on dates and figures and all kinds of de- 
tails, he has adopted the American cus- 
tom of carrying a memo notebook. 

The Minister’s undersized, overworked 
staff spends most of its time handling 
thousands of relief contributions, a great 
number of which pour in in 25-cent and 
50-cent offerings. Labor unions, both AFL 
and CIO, American Legion posts, teachers 
and chambers of commerce are the most 
frequent givers. One day a Washington 
boy rang the doorbell and offered 285 pen- 
nies that he had collected in his apartment 
building. Another day, two horses were 
contributed. A week ago, a “dear old lady” 
gave a $2,000 diamond bracelet for auction. 

A typical Procope day consists of these 
activities, among many others: answering 
phone calls at 7 a.m.; reading mail, ac- 
cepting invitations and conferring with 
secretaries at the legation; visiting the 
State Department; lunching with three to 
five guests at the red-brick Georgian resi- 
dence (not far from the Czech legation, 
ominously enough); receiving Congress- 
men in the afternoon; dining out in the 
evening with Finnish aid groups. The Min- 
ister’s own entertaining is done in his plain, 
simply furnished living-room, which looks 
more Spanish than Scandinavian. Above 
the mantel are tacked maps of fighting 
fronts. 


Escape From the Communists 

Hjalmar Procope’s career has been paral- 
lel to that of his country. Trained as both 
a lawyer and businessman, he has always 
had an active role in the life of the young 
active that twice he _ has 
escaped from Communist firing squads. 

The son of a Helsinki lawyer, Mr. Pro- 
cope was graduated from the University 
of Helsinki in 1914. For four years he 
practiced as a private lawyer, and then 
he became associated with the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. Twice he was Minister 
of Commerce and Industry; twice he was 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. He also served 
one year as Minister to Poland. Mr. Pro- 
cope has represented Finland on the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations (of which he 
was at one time Speaker), at the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union’s conference in Wash- 
ington in 1925 and at the London World 
Economic Conference in 1933. He was act- 
ing president of one of Finland’s leading 
export organizations at the time he was ap- 
pointed Minister to the United States in 
1939. 
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Epiror’s Note: Letters of comment and 
suggestions are invited. Those not intend- 
ed for publication, and those with which 
writers desire to have only initials used, 
should be so marked. 


“Creeping Socialism” 

Sir:—We are the victims of creeping 
socialism imposed upon us by those who 
have not yet dared call it socialism. No 
matter what the honest convictions of such 
people may be, there is unescapable evi- 
dence that their motives are mainly po- 
litical. 

The country was warned in 1936 of pre- 
cisely where we are drifting. Is it possible 
that we will be so fatuous as to continue 
sliding away from Americanism into col- 
lectivism and inevitable dictatorship, now 
that the danger is so clear? 

The answer to the “third term” will 
decide this question. 


Hollywood, Calif. U. U. 


Fed up With Relief 
Sir:—In your issue of March 1 (page 
12) is a picture of a relief client receiving 
a basket of surplus foods as a part of the 
“stamp plan.” Gaze on that picture and 
see what a well-dressed client should wear: 
an ensemble including the latest in hats, 
gloves and bags. Does it surprise you that 
the “forgotten man,” “the small taxpayer,” 
is at last becoming fed up with the relief 
racket? 
Hudson, N. Y. 


Paut J. DELANEY 
* * * 


Socializing Land Rents 


Sir:—Logie would dictate that the 
private “yardstick” of power costs, rather 
than the Government measure, would, in 
the interests of the consumer, be prefer- 
able. The evils of public ownership can 
be avoided and the benefits of private 
operation of these utilities can be obtained 
by socializing the rent of land. The serv- 
ices rendered to the public by these utili- 
ties, no matter who owns or operates 
them, are reflected in the value of the 
land in the area served. 

There can be no permanent or satisfac- 
tory solution of the “utilities problem” 


until the economic rent of land is col- 
lected by society. 
Cleveland, O. STANLEY BANASIK 


* * * 


Would Discard Tradition 


Sir:—One of the objections to a third 
term for President Roosevelt is the pre- 
tended unwillingness to break a tradition, 
but those of us who honestly believe that 
we need the leadership of the President 
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will be unwilling to be enslaved by a 
tradition. Any tradition is hardly worth 
clinging to, when it stands in the way of 
progress. We have come a long way since 
Roosevelt entered the White House and 
this is no time to stop. 


Newark, N.J. 


JAMES KALISH 


* * * 


Why Not Swap Horses? 

Sir:—Why all this talk about not swap- 
ping horses in the middle of the stream? 
We have been trying to get across for 
seven years and still are drifting down- 
stream. 


Garrettsville, N. Y. 


Fioyp J. Carp 
* * 


The Yardstick of Wealth 

Sir:—In your article regarding “The 
‘Recovery’ Illusion” (U. S. N., Feb. 16), 
you state, “what the realists of the next 
few years will do is to measure the wealth 
of America in terms of gold.” 

I was taught, long before New Deal 
economics, that wealth was not money or 
gold (in the economic sense), but goods; 
and, that capital was wealth that created 
more wealth (regardless of what standard 












of measure was used) . Surely, you will not 
hold that wealth is only measurable in 
terms of gold, or even securities in the “tin 
box”, for that matter. 


New Hope, Pa. L. M. F. 


* * * 


Far Western Coal Field 
Sir:—Imagine my disappointment to 
read (U.S.N., Feb. 2) the statement that 
we do not have coal in this State or in 
this part of the country. I started wonder- 
ing what it is I have been mining within 20 
to 30 miles of Seattle since I was a young- 
ster. For your information, at this time 
we have in the State of Washington the 
greatest variety of coal of any State in 
the Union, and we have, according to the 
United States Geological Survey, three 
times as much coal in this State as there 
is in the Pennsylvania anthracite areas. 
Seattle, Wash. Grorce Watkins Evans 


[Ed. Note—Bureau of Reclamation, 
reports that Mr. Evans is correct, that 
Washington State has six principal 
coal fields, an annual production of 
approximately 2,000,000 tons, at an 
average cost per ton of $2.90 to $3.90. 














The Borden Company. 


IF IT’S BORDEN’S, 








| HERE WITH THE WIND 


T’S been going on for so long a time now, we all sort of take it 
for granted. So pardon us, please, if Elsie boasts a little. 
You’ll admit there have been days when it’s been tough even to 
bring in the milk from the back porch. But the milk was always 
there, wasn’t it? To put that bottle of milk or cream on your 
doorstep, an army of men toiled practically the whole night. And 
that bottle of Borden’s got here with the speed of the wind. 
For, come winter or summer, in spite of ice, storm or flood, the 
milk must come through ... and speed is essential. Because 
you want country-fresh milk, don’t you? And that’s what you 
get when it’s Borden’s. It’s here — every day — with the wind! 


IT’S GOT TO BE GOOD! 


WOOO WOO BW ev  ww0ww www 
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Jackson vs. J. E. Hoover ...G. O. P. Split 
In Nebraska . . . An Anti-Dewey Strategem 


Most closely watched of inside moves 
in Washington is that of new Attor- 
ney General Robert Jackson to clip 
the wings of the FBI, headed by 
J. Edgar Hoover. Mr. Jackson comes 
to his job with a high regard for the 
Treasury tradition for secrecy in its 
Secret Service, its internal revenue in- 
vestigators, its Coast Guard. The FBI 
has somewhat run away with the 
Justice Department and bears the 
hostility of some other of the Govern- 
ment’s investigative agencies. 


x & * 


New group of economists at 
the Department of Commerce— 
picked to start an economic serv- 
ice to correspond to that in Ag- 
riculture—are assured now of 
places on the pay roll of another 
bureau. These economists, advo- 
cates of the spending theory of 
recovery, found that Congress 
had lopped off their salaries in 
a gesture of opposition to their 
theories. 


xk * 


Conversation with a leading Repre- 
sentative in which Mr. Roosevelt told 
of his desire to leave office next Janu- 
ary and of his belief that James Farley 
should not aspire to a place on the 
ticket because of his religion was held 
by the President in the expectation 
that it would be repeated among Con- 
gressmen and would break into print. 


x * * 


Big complaint that many mem- 
bers of Congress privately express 
over working of the Hatch Act 
prohibiting political activity on 
the part of Government workers 
is that the act is being used by 
Government employes to get out 
of any work for the Senators and 
Representatives who got them 
their jobs. 
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Sumner Welles is making no use of 
cable or diplomatic mail to send re- 
ports on his main conversations with 
Europe’s rulers. The real story he has 
to tell will remain strictly his own 
until he gets back to transmit it in 
secret to Messrs. Roosevelt and Hull. 


x * * 


Inside appraisals are being made 
of the relative strength of a Taft- 
Dewey ticket against a Hull- 
Jackson ticket. Most talk among 
big-wig politicians is of these com- 
binations in the 1940 campaign. 


x * * 


Reason why the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation warned its constitu- 
ent bureaus against participating offi- 
cially in the “farm belt” dinners held 
last Friday in the Middle West was: 
uncertain of the outcome of the No- 
vember elections, federation officials 
wished to avoid political color in any 
activity; the March 8 dinners were the 
outgrowth of a suggestion at the Des 
Moines Jackson Day dinner. 


x *k * 


Behind Senator Wheeler’s decla- 
ration that Congress can enact a 
transportation bill without unso- 
licited advice from the Secretaries 
of Agriculture and War is resent- 
ment by the ICC at attacks by 
Cabinet members upon proposed 
inclusion of water transportation 
in the omnibus measure, in which 
controversy the Montana Senator 
sides with the ICC. 


x *k * 


The Nebraska State Republican Com- 
mittee is split over whether or not to 
support Tom Dewey for the presi- 
dential nomination. So serious did the 
split become that at one time a strong 
faction inside the committee favored 


cancelling the speech delivered by the 


New York racket-buster at Lincoln, 
Nebr., last week. The group relented 
at the last minute, but lively differ- 
ences over Mr. Dewey’s qualifications 
are still raging in the State’s Re- 
publican pow-wows. 


xk * 


Harry Hopkins has an official 
agent out “contacting” big uni- 
versities of the country to get 
their support in Congress for an 
appropriation of several million 
dollars to foster “cooperative re- 
search” on business problems. 
The idea is that universities by 
bringing pressure can create a 
Government enterprise in which 
they will be able to share, through 
allotment of funds. 


x k * 

An inner circle move is under way in 
Washington to puncture the Tom 
Dewey popularity. One Cabinet mem- 
ber, an enthusiastic third-termer, has 
sent a special envoy to New York to 
“get something” on Dewey in a po- 
litical way. 


= = @ 


Washington planners of the Good 
Neighbor policy are getting in- 
creasing reports that this policy 
may be endangered soon by a 
blow-up inside Mexico involving 
U.S.-Mexican relations. Latest 
news is that sinuggling of arms 
across the Texas border into the 
State of Chihuahua is on the in- 
crease. U.S. Army frontier posts 
are being strengthened. 


x k * 


Brazil’s steel deal with U.S. interests 
is not altogether dead. In fact, the 
long-rumored plan to set up a huge 
steel plant there is nearing more defi- 
nite form. It may become public infor- 
mation in a few weeks. 
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BEYOND THE HORIZON 


Captains of business—like compe- 
tent sea captains — must know 
what is deyond the normal horizon. 
They must be forewarned — they 
must anticipate. Men of this type 
are the opinion makers of the coun- 
try and their opinions are formed 
largely on the facts that they find 
in THE UNITED STATES NEWS — 
the originating publication of all 


important news on national affairs. 


news, Money news, news of forces 
that affect every profession and 
every occupation, news that men in 
positions of responsibility must keep 
up with, news of national problems 
and, above all, the news within 
the news. 


* 


National Affairs is the No. 1 theme 
to the important people whose hori- 


zon is not measured by ordinary 





10- ° standards. THE UNITED STATES 
National A ffairs—the greatest ex- NEws is the only magazine that re- 
ternal factor affecting business ports and interprets all the National 
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